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BUTTERCUPS. 


By E. HATCHETT-JACKSON. 


N one of the riverside wharves stands a weather-beaten hut, 
() long since abandoned by its rightful owners as unfit for 
habitation. Like many another survival of the past it seems loth to quit 
this life. The big rusty nails cling to the timbers. tenaciously, whilst 
they in their turn, though they shiver and groan in autumn’s blast, 


and creak ominously in the dry summer wind, yet stick to their post 
with a fidelity worthy of imitation in human circles. Perhaps the 
spirit of the house had something to do with the tenacity of purpose 
displayed by the shock-headed child who called this miserable shanty 
home. 

All the riverside police knew that child well. All the wharfingers, 
the lightermen, and even the waterside characters who picked up a 
living along shore, had a sort of quaint respect for the small atom of 
humanity whom, by some trick of fancy, every one called “ Buttercups.” 

It would have been difficult, so far as outward appearance went, 
to determine whether Buttercups was a boy or agirl. A shock head 
of yellow hair, which tumbled in all directions, and which its owner 
used to throw out of the eyes by a toss of the head similar to that of 
a restless colt, was neither long enough to claim femininity, nor short 
enough to assert a masculine superiority. The eyes that looked at 
you through this tangle were a few shades darker, and bright and 
keen as a ferret’s, to whose quick movements those of Buttercups 
bore a close resemblance. Small of stature, lithe of limb, and keen 
of eye, Buttercups was as much at home in the river as on the shore, 
and many a time had he fearlessly swum to the rescue of a drowning 
cat, or carried a rope in his mouth to be made fast to the landing stage, 
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Indeed, that tumble-down shanty sheltered not only Buttercups, but 
also some half-dozen cats, of all ages and sizes, which he had rescued 
from death. These cats, with the exception of one, were constantly 
changing, as, when need pressed, their rescuer carried them round 
and managed to sell them for a few pence each, or for goods, to the 
inhabitants of neighbouring alleys, or to bargees requiring a cat to 
keep water rats at bay. Black cats were the prime favourites with 
the riverside population, partly because they were supposed to bring 
the owner good luck, and partly because they could dwell among 
coal and mud without greatly detracting from their beauty. To do 
Buttercups justice, he cared very much whether his pets got a good 
horne or no; and any ill-used cat returning to his former quarters 
was sure of finding a hearty welcome, and a full share of the best of 
everything that Buttercups had to give. 

The first day I saw Buttercups he was sitting blubbering on a 
doorstep, with something wet and fluffy on his knees. 

“What is the matter?” I queried. 

The child—he was about ten—looked up : 

“Jim hev drownded the kit wot I sold his father last week, and 
he wur a slap down beauty.” 

“Ts that the kitten ?” I asked sympathetically. 

“Ves, sir,” and he actually cuddled that fluffy wet bundle with the 


warmest affection. 
“Poor little thing, but perhaps it is better dead than alive if it had 


a bad master.” 

“ Ay, he wur aright down bad un wur Jim; but I’ve gi’n un two 
black eyes, wot’ll teach un to let my cats bide for ’m future.” 

This was said with such honest vigour that I found myself smil- 
ing in sympathy with the cat’s champion. 

“ And where do you live, my boy ?” 

“ There,” he answered laconically, jerking his thumb over his 
shoulder. 

“ What, in that horrid shed ?” 

“Tis my home.” 

* And your parents ? ” 

* Ain’t got none. Leastways, mother died when I wur a little 
un, an’ she ses, ses she, ‘ Buttercups, you bide here wotever anybody 
ses to ee, an’ look out for yer father. One day he'll come along in 
his ship wot went to Chinee, and he’ll look here for we; don’t yer go 
nohows.’” 

“ Buttercups? Is that yourname? Have you no other? 

“ Ain’t that enough? Anyways, that’s all I knows,” 
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“ But how will you find your father if you don’t know his name 
or the name of his ship?” 

** Mother sed as how father’d come along an’ look fer we, an’ if 
he looks he’ll find I, an’ we shall know, cos he’s mother’s husband.” 
“How old are you, my boy?” 

“ Dunnow, somewheres about ten mebbe.” 

“ And what do you live on?” 

* Wot I gits.” 

“Can you read ?” 

“ Noa, an’ don’t want to. Knows all about the boats without.” 
“But would not you like to know anything besides? Something, 
instance, about that land where your father went?” 

“Ts that in books ?” 

‘Yes, and pictures of it.” 

“Then p’r'aps as how you might tell me summat, an’ show me 
them picturs.” 

‘*Very well, I will ; and look, here’s sixpence to buy you some 
dinner, lad.” 

“ Thank ee, sir ; me and the cats ’ll hev summat t’ eat now.” 

Buttercups rose, hugging the drowned kitten with one hand, and 
extending the other for the promised coin. Then he shuffled off, 
about the strangest figure I had ever seen. A short brown skirt 
reached to his knee and belted a ragged shirt in at the waist, while 
a bright red tie held it firm at the neck. 

In two or three days’ time I presented myself at the miserable 
shanty and knocked on the closed door. 

“Come in,” shouted a voice from the inside. ‘ Now then, old 
un,” it continued, “ just stan’ back, will yer, an’ doan’t be greedy. Pip, 
me beauty, here’s a sup of milk for ee as Tim left this here mornen.” 

I had entered quietly, and found Buttercups seated on a low 
wooden stool with half a dozen hungry cats round him and one 
kitten that he was nursing tenderly. The cat addressed as “old un” 
was a huge black tom, whose ragged ears suggested many a tooth- 
and-nail fight with rats, dogs, and other natural enemies of his kind. 
The beautiful tenderness with which poor rough Buttercups handled and 
smoothed the wailing kitten would have convinced the most sceptical! 
that there is something divine in human nature even in its lowest and 
most untaught state. Here was the half-clothed, half-starved lad with 
his four-footed subjects, dealing out the scraps of food from his poor 
larder, six portions for the cats, a seventh no bigger and no better for 
himself, while the little kitten had a special supply of bread and 
milk, and was held in the boy’s shirt for warmth and protection. 
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“Mornen, sir ; so ye’ve come agen ?” 

“Yes, Buttercups, and I have brought a book and some pictures 
and some clothes for you, my boy.” 

“Clothes? Wot, isthem there duds for I? Why, the boys woan’t 
know me. D’ye think father would ?” 

“Yes, just as well as in those. Can I sit on this box, Butter- 
cups? I will wait till you have finished feeding your cats.” 

““ We’ve adone, sir ; leastways, we’ve eaten all there is t’ eat, an’ 
so us can’t do nomore. Now, old un, you leave the genelman alone, 
will yer? No, he won’t hurt ye, sir ; he’s only a bit cur’ous.” 

“Is he very old?” I asked, as the huge animal walked round me, 
sniffing suspiciously at me and my bundle. 

“Dunnow ; me an’ he growed up togither. “Specs he knows 
more about father nor I, for mother sed as how father left the kit 
with her for comp’ny like, an’ I wur to kip ’un allays. So us two 
bides here, doan’t us, old un?” 

The creature’s great green eyes turned on its master with such 
evident comprehension and sympathy that it seemed quite uncanny. 

“Took here, Buttercups,” I went on, as soon as the cats were 
ranged quietly round him. “ Here is the picture of a Chinaman.” 

“Why, he’ve got a tail longer nor old un hisself. Will father have 
grow’d like that, an’ will he have petticoats ?” 

“No, your father is an English sailor, Buttercups ; but that tail, as 
you call it, is the man’s hair.” 

“ Humph !” ejaculated Buttercups, giving his own shaggy mane 
a toss. ‘Shouldn't like mine atied up so. An’ wot does father do 
there, sir?” 

“ Most likely he has to bring home tea——” 

“ Ah, the brown stuff passons give th’ old women wot’s pertickler 
good,” interrupted Buttercups with ill-concealed contempt. 

“Yes ; and traffic in opium.” 

“Is that same as ’baccy, sir?” 

‘No, I will show you pictures of the plant another day.” 

How the boy’s eyes dilated and flashed as I described the Chinese 
pirates and their cruel ways ! 

“Us wouldn’t hev them fellurs here,” he declared, hugging his 
sleeping kitten. 

But when I began to read, Buttercups soon followed the example 
of his cats and fell sound asleep. 

“Look here, Buttercups,” I said, when he woke himself by 
tumbling off his stool among the cats, “I'll fasten up this picture of 
the Chinaman for you.” 





Buttercups. 


“No, will yer?” he said with wide eyes. “ It'll look quite nat’ral 
to father when he comes in.” 

“‘T wish, my boy, you would let me take you to a better home.” 

‘No, thank ee,” he answered sturdily. ‘ Mother sed as how th’ 
old un an’ I wos to be sure an’ bide patient till father fun’ us, an’ so 
us will.” 

And the big black cat, purring assent, rubbed his head against his 
master’s knee ! 

So I fastened up the Chinaman, and giving the boy another six- 
pence bade him good-bye. Many and many a visit did I pay him all 
through spring, summer, and early autumn, and he was always the 
same. Many a necessary comfort did he accept from me, but any 
proposal for another home he always met with the same reply. 

One day I had taken him some canvas and lined the walls of his 
hut, an arrangement he vastly approved. I had not gone far on my 
homeward way when I heard— 

“Stop, stop !” in panting tones, and Buttercups stood before me. 
“You be a goed un,” he said. ‘ Would yer like this here kit ?” 

“Very much indeed, Buttercups, if you don’t mind parting 
with it.” 

“Well, I does, fer I loves un. But there, I’d have to sell un 
mebbe, an’ he’ll be happy with ee I knows, an’ I’ve nought else to 
give ee.” 

I laid my hand on the boy’s arm : 

“T want nothing but to help you, Buttercups.” 

“Ay, but every one else ’ud want summat back. Yer be so 
mortal good, I doan’t mind so very much partin’ wi’ un to you.” 

“ Keep him till I come again,” I suggested, seeing tears in the 
lad’s eyes. 

“ Thank ee kindly, sir,” and the kitten was once more put tenderly 
inside the ragged shirt. 

Two days afterwards I was leaving a house some streets off, when 
a policeman coming up said : 

“Beg pardon, sir, is it you who visit Buttercups ?” 

“Yes, I am just going there.” 

“‘That’s well, sir ; the lad’s dying, and asks for you.” 

“ What has happened?” I asked eagerly, as I accompanied the 
officer. 

“Well, sir, itseems a huge water rat attacked a kitten the lad 
is saving for you, and Buttercups flew to defend it.” 

“Yes,” I suggested as the constable paused. 

* And the boy is so badly bitten, sir, that nothing can save him.” 
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“When did it happen ?” 

“Early this morning, sir. No one knew until I passed on my 
rounds, and then I couldn’t make out for a long time who you was, 
sir, but the doctor said he had seen you visit here.” 

Soon we reached the wretched shanty, and there, lying on his 
mattress, his head on the arm of one of those kind doctors who give 
their lives for the very poor, was Buttercups. 

He opened his eyes as I knelt down and touched his hand. 

“Ah! ye’ve come. Here,” feebly trying to open his shirt, “is 
yer little kit. I loved un, but I love ee too, an’ I’d like to think as 
he’s with ee. I saved un for ee, ye know.” 

Reverently I took the little black kitten as a sacred charge from 
the hand of the dying boy. 

“Thank you, Buttercups. I will take care of him and love him 
always for your sake. I am so grieved to lose you, my boy.” 

* An’ th’ old un, can he bide here withouten I, d’ye think, sir, or 
how’'ll father know ?” 

“ll see they are all taken care of, Buttercups, and keep a look- 
out for your father. He shall know how you waited and watched 
for him always.” 

** An’ ye’re not hurted as I didn’t come with ee now, are ye, 
sir?” 

“ No, my boy, only very sorry I cannot keep you longer. Are 
you in great pain, Buttercups ?” 

“Yes,” he moaned. “Yes, but the little un is all right, sir, an’ 
he’ll be yer Buttercups now. I minds all ye’ve told me. D’ye think 
the Man’ll be pleased as sed us couldn’t do better nor die fer our 
friends, sir? I done it fer ye and the little un, ye see, fer I loves 
ye both well.” 

* Yes, Buttercups, I am sure He will, and He will take care of 
you all the time till I come, my boy.” 

* An’ ye’ll be sure an’ bring the little un, sir ?” 

“Yes, I'll take care of him, my boy.” 

“Let me kiss him again, sir, and let me kiss you.” 

I held the little black kitten to the boy’s whitening lips, and the 
little creature, purring, rubbed its head against its dying master’s 
face. 

“You now, sir,” he whispered. “Quick, where are ye?” 

As I stooped to kiss him, my hot tears fell on his face, and 
Buttercups, with a last effort, feebly stroked my cheek, murmuring : 

“Good-bye, dear friend. Good-bye. Come again to Buttercups 
soon, fer—he—loves—ye, an’ the—little un’s all right ?” 





Buttercups. 


As the last gasping words passed his lips, the little fellow’s head 
fell back on the doctor’s arm, and his spirit fled. 

“Poor little fellow,” said the doctor. “A great soul in a poor 
little body groping its way back to the Source of infinite pity and 
love.” 

We laid Buttercups to rest in the nearest churchyard, and 
planted winter aconite all round the headstone which bore his 
favourite text : 

“ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” 

I did all I could, but the “old un” pined for his master and 
died. The black kitten thrived and grew a big cat, but Buttercups’ 
father never came home. 
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THE SCOTTISH STAGE IN THE 
LAST CENTURY. 


P to the year 1746 there seems to have been no regular and 
permanent theatre in Scotland. In that year the foundation- 
stone of the Canongate Theatre was laid by Mr. Lacy Ryan, of the 
Covent Garden Theatre, London. At the prices then customary 
(viz. 2s. 6d., 1s. 6d., and 1s.), a full house was worth from £60 
to £65. On special occasions, such as the benefit of a popular 
actor, as much as £70 was taken, but only by admitting spec- 
tators to the wings and even to the stage itself. Sometimes 
the stage was so crowded in this way that the actors had not 
sufficient room to carry out their “business” properly, and, if 
engaged in a duel, had to shorten their lunges for fear of pinking a 
patron. It is to the credit of Garrick that he was the first to set his 
face against this abuse, and to close the stage-door even to a Prince 
of the Blood. 

Those were days in which every theatre led a precarious existence. 
Actors were barely tolerated ; they were, legally, “ vagabonds.” Their 
profession was considered immoral, not only by the great bulk of the 
public, but, in a way, by themselves. A curious illustration of this 
had been afforded a little while before at a theatre in London. In 
a play called “ The Sorcerer” (titles repeat themselves) a dance of 
fiends was to be performed. ‘They were masked and dressed in the 
usual manner, with all the Dantesque accessories to make them 
terrible. They were twelve in number. But, in the midst of their 
performance, they discovered to their horror that a thirteenth had 
joined himself to them. This was too much for the actors. Con- 
scious of the fact that they were considered by most men fit candi- 
dates for the special attentions of the arch-fiend, they fled in all 
directions before the unwelcome visitor, if haply they might yet 
escape the destruction which they believed was coming upon them. 
Owing to this general stampede, the supernumerary devil was never 
unmasked. But when the panic was over, it was remembered that 
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there was a thirteenth infernal toilette, which might have been 
assumed for the occasion by some practical joker. At the time, how- 
ever, the direct interposition of Satan was firmly believed by the 
actors and the audience. The actors fled ; the audience dispersed, 
carrying to their homes the tidings of this terrible avatar. And so 
profoundly did it affect the imagination of some of the spectators, 
that they professed to have seen the intruder fly away through the 
roof of the theatre, and to have been themselves almost suffocated 
by the residuary stench. 

This is but one illustration of the repute in which actors were in 
those days held by their fellow-citizens. Another illustration, bearing 
rather on the social than the moral aspect of the case, may be found 
in the fact that the nobility, who protected and patronised them, 
were sometimes under the necessity of enrolling them fo fem. in the 
list of their domestic servants. Thus, the Lord Somerville of those 
days once engaged a leading actor as butler; and the great man, 
having played Richard III. on the stage, did not disdain to draw 
corks in the dining-room. 

It was in these evil days for actors that the Canongate Theatre 
was born. And its birth was distinctly illegitimate. It was built, not 
only without legal sanction, but in direct defiance of the law. It 
existed only on sufferance, and, in consequence, it had at first a very 
chequered and precarious existence. It was founded by certain 
gentlemen-proprietors ; but, in the eye of the law, they had no 
proprietary rights. 

From 1746 to 1752 these original proprietors appear to have 
remained in possession. But in the latter year a Mr. Lee, whose 
chief claim to distinction is that he quarrelled with Garrick, bought 
the house for £648, and certain annuities of £100 each to the sur- 
viving lessees. Mr. Lee was not, however, able to hold his ground 
for more than three or four years, when the theatre, which was still 
on its original illegal footing, was purchased—mirabile dictu /—by a 
coterie consisting mainly of legal gentlemen, including Lord Elibank, 
Lord Monboddo, and others. The theatre thus purchased by the 
Lords of Session was, as if to complete the quaintness of the situation, 
placed under the management of a worthy Edinburgh merchant 
named Callender. 

It was under Mr. Callender’s auspices that the once famous 
tragedy of “ Douglas” was produced. This is said by a writer of the 
period to have proved “a great temporary relief to the finances of 
the house.” He goes on to prophesy that “the play will be for ever 
a monument to the honour of the poetical genius of Scotland, as well 
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as a lasting credit to the theatre at large”—a prophecy which pos- 
terity has cruelly neglected to fulfil. 

However, at the time it was first produced it had an unprecedented 
“run.” This was all the more remarkable, inasmuch as it seems to 
have stirred the special wrath of the Scottish clergy—partly because 
it was written by a member of their order, and partly because it was 
judged to be in some respects exceptionally profane. In those days ‘ 
for a clergyman of the Scottish Church to so much as enter a theatre 
was enough to excite the furious anger of his brethren. What, then, a 
must their feelings have been when they learned that one of their 
cloth had actually written a play, and had got it produced at a 
theatre? The Presbytery were aghast. They summoned Home, the 
author, before them, and would no doubt have deprived him of his 
living but that he took the precaution to be beforehand with them 
by resigning it. Then they fulminated against the play, and sum- 
moned such of their members before them as had dared to attend the 
theatre. All were severely censured ; one was suspended from his 
benefice. 

Two or three passages. seem to have given special offence. One 
was the line in which Glenalvon says— 





No priest ! No priest! I'll risk eternal fre. 


Another was the oath of the Shepherd— 


By Him that died on the accurséd tree. 


And yet a third was the scene in which Lady Barnard kneels down 
on the stage and utters a prayer. 

These passages, and the play as a whole, though they survived 
the wrath of the Presbytery, and seem even for a while to have 
thriven upon it, are now dead to the public, and the tragedy is mainly 
remembered in virtue of that pitfall to the unwary elocutionist con- 
tained in the line — 





My name is Norval ; on the Grampian hills, &c. 


The infancy of the new theatre was chequered and troublous. 
The rising of 1745, and the memories of Culloden, had left Scotland 
sore at heart and divided in sentiment. And the theatre was on 
more than one occasion the scene of party strife. In 1749, on the 
anniversary of the Duke of Cumberland’s victory, some officers who 
were present called in a spirit of wanton aggressiveness on the band 
to play a tune called “ Culloden” in honour of the battle. This was 
regarded by the bulk of the audience as an insolent allusion to a 
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national calamity. So they, for their part, ordered the musicians to 
play ‘‘ You’re welcome, Charles Stuart.” The musicians, as Scotch- 
men, obeyed their own countrymen, but with disastrous consequences, 
for the officers drew their swords, and at once attacked the orchestra. 
Trumpets and fiddlesticks being no match for cold steel, the 
musicians fled, and left the military masters of the field. But they, 
in their turn, were assailed from the galleries with fragments of 
broken forms, apples, snuff-boxes, and every other object that sudden 
anger could convert into a missile. Thereupon the officers attempted 
to storm the galleries, which, however, by this time were securely 
barricaded. And then a sad thing, not recorded in any history of 
the British Army, happened to this gallant detachment. For, whilst 
attacking the galleries, they themselves were attacked in the rear by 
the sturdy Highland chairmen, who made such good use of their 
poles that the military were forced to surrender at discretion. Thence- 
forward the orchestra were forbidden to play any tunes except those 
selected by the manager. 

Another riot, almost equally serious, arose in connection with the 
wounded feelings, not of officers, but of servants. Those were fine 
times for footmen, for when their masters attended the theatre, they 
had free admission to the upper gallery. This was all very well so 
long as the management did nothing to offend them. But the 
Scottish servants of those days had a keen sense of dignity, and 
would not submit to be satirised. So when the farce “ High Life 
Below Stairs ” was announced, the footmen of Edinburgh resolved in 
full committee that they would not allow such a scandalous libel on 
themselves to be produced on the boards. A letter was written to 
the manager of the theatre, in which it was stated that a band of 
seventy men had sworn, at any cost, to stop the production of the 
piece. This letter was foolishly read aloud on the stage, and then, 
in spite of the threat it contained, an attempt was made to perform 
the farce. Hereupon the upper gallery turned rebellious. The 
noise and the discord were prodigious. The masters in the body of 
the house went up to remonstrate with their contumacious servants, 
but the latter would not listen to the voice of authority. Order was 
at last restored, but not before the footmen had been expelled in a 
body from the house. ‘There was no free admission for footmen 
after this. 

But even these riots pale into insignificance before the noto- 
rious Stayley riots in 1767. A Mr. Stayley, an itinerant actor, had 
succeeded in currying favour with various influential people in 
Edinburgh, and on the strength of this he came to a strange but 
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bold resolve. It was nothing less than to compel the managers of 
the theatre to engage him on his own terms. The idea looks original 
in the light of our tamer century, but in those days such attempts 
were not uncommon. 

Stayley had a knack of acting in what is nowadays sometimes 
called the transpontine manner. In a part like Macbeth, for 
instance, he would take what Charles II. called “an unconscionable 
time in dying.” But he was far from apologising for this protracted 
agony. On the contrary, he considered it a merit, and the claim 
was cheerfully allowed by his numerous admirers. It was notoriously 
of no avail to run him through twice, or even thrice ; he could never 
be got to die on such slight provocation. He had to be riddled 
with sword thrusts, delivered on every part of the stage and in every 
region of his body, before he would fall to rise no more. In fact, it 
was never quite certain that he would not rise any more, for he had 
often been known when in the very middle of his death agonies to 
spring up again and renew the fight as if nothing had happened. 
For a nature so energetic it was obvious that Shakespeare’s genius 
would not prove sufficient ; so Stayley, to adorn his dying hours, was 
in the habit of interpolating a long tirade of his own, which has, 
unhappily, been lost to posterity. 

Such was the man who, admired intensely by the vulgar herd, 
was determined to force himself upon the unwilling management of 
the Canongate Theatre. In a way he succeeded. For at one of 
the performances a number of his partisans assembled in the pit, 
and, interrupting the performance, insisted on the appearance of the 
manager. When he showed himself, they demanded that he should 
there and then engage their idol. The idol himself was waiting 
to be engaged in one of the upper boxes, whence, after a long- 
continued scene of uproar, he was invited by the manager to come 
upon the stage and make his own statement. 

He had evidently prepared a speech for the occasion, but he never 
got beyond the exordium : 

“T am proud,” he said, “and sorry to appear in this way before 
this audience : proud for the honour, and sorry for the cause Z 





This was as far as he got. It seems a promising beginning, but 
it did not satisfy the majority of the audience, who stopped the 
speaker and clamoured loudly for the play to be resumed. Stayley 
accordingly retired, and the programme for the evening was duly 
carried out without further disturbance. But it had an unexpected 
epilogue, for, when the bulk of the audience dispersed, the mal- 
contents remained behind and became so abusive and violent that at 
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last the managers, in their terror, consented to engage the services of 
the redoubted Stayley. 

In this way he carried his point. But, for practical purposes, 
the point proved not to be carried after all. For the next day the 
managers, recovering from their terror, issued the following strange 
manifesto :— 

THEATRE. : 
Edinburgh, Fanuary 12, 1767. 

The Managers and Performers humbly hope that, from the dangerous situation 
both They and the Theatre were in on Saturday night, after the farce was over, 
from a party who staid behind the rest of the audience in behalf of Mr. Stayiey, 
and by throwing stones, pieces of sticks, half-pence, and lighted candles, 
COMPELLED a promise of his being engaged, as the ONLY MEANS left to preserve 
the Theatre from fire and destruction, they shall stand justified to the public in 
suspending all Entertainments, till they can be assured of a proper protection ; 
and also of refusing to admit, as one of their community, a Man capable of taking 
such unwarrantable and wicked means to gain his ends. 


Thus the good town of Edinburgh was wholly deprived of its 
dramatic joys because a wandering star persisted in trying to force 
himself upon the theatrical firmament on his own terms. The priva- 
tion lasted from January 12 to January 24, and during this period 
a brisk warfare was carried on by means of printed letters and broad- 
sheets. The conflict was made the more piquant by the fact that 
there was at that time an internecine feud between the two leading 
actresses. A Mrs. Ward had been engaged to take the principal 
parts, but she soon had a rival in the person of a rising favourite, 
named Mrs. Baker. Mrs. Baker, considering herself, with charming 
feminine complacency, the equal in every way of Mrs. Ward, insisted 
that her name should be printed in letters of the same size on the 
play-bills. But this modest request it was impossible for the managers 
to grant, as Mrs. Ward had stipulated from the first for what she 
called “distinction of name” in the bill. Thereupon Mrs. Baker 
favoured the deputy-manager with the following frank epistle : 


S1r,—The 7own does not more heartily laugh at your acting than I do at your 
power. I have formed no engagements with you. I have behaved justly. | 
sent Mr. Dowson word before the bills were printed that, if he would not put in 
my name as Mr. Bland had dictated, he must not put it in a¢a@//. Surely it is in 
my option to play Miss Stirling or let it alone. The part is Mrs. Robson's. I 
persist in my resolution of not doing it, except my name is distinguished. If 
therefore it is neither altered nor taken out on Monday, I must excuse myself to 
the Zown (which has ever been kindly partial to me) in the manner I think best ; 
and I believe you will find, in the public opinion, that mohody in this company 
deserves greater distinction than EuizA BAKER. 


This was but the beginning of a lengthy correspondence, which 
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served to fan the flames of contention between the management and 
a section of the public. Mrs. Baker did not carry her point, and 
perhaps somewhat over-estimated her popularity. In one respect, 
however, she was certainly entitled to such distinction as comes of 
size, for she is described as “corpulent.” Her end was unfortunate. 
Some years later, when the Edinburgh Theatre was in the market, 
she managed to raise the money to purchase it, in order that she 
might gratify her vanity as an actress without restraint ; but, in the 
quaint words of a contemporary writer, when the bargain was made 
and the dream of her life was realised, her excessive joy “so forcibly 
struck her vital movement that she retired to her chamber and almost 
instantly expired.” 

The theatre was reopened on January 24, but this was only the 
signal for hostilities to break out on a far grander scale. The rioters 
now demanded an apology from one of the actors, in the name of 
the rest, for some reflections that had been cast upon them in the 
battle of the broadsheets. ‘This was refused, and the strife began in 
earnest. Armed with rails of lattices, branches of chandeliers, and 
broken benches, the mob attacked the stage and carried it by storm. 
The illusory character of everything connected with theatrical affairs 
received a new and striking illustration. For the actors, being (at 
times, at least) warriors by profession, did not yield without a struggle; 
but, alas! the spears, the swords, the battle-axes, which had made 
so brave a show in many a mimic combat, were not fashioned to 
bear the brunt of a real assault. They went to pieces in the hands 
of the defenders, who in the end were compelled to surrender at 
discretion. No lives were lost, but the devastation was great. The 
inside of the theatre was, in fact, utterly wrecked, the pictures torn 
down, the scenery demolished. 

At last a detachment of the city guard came to the rescue; but 
they were repulsed, and it was not till a reinforcement was sent 
from the Castle that the riot was suppressed. 

And now the gentlemen-proprietors of the theatre were taught a 
severe lesson. It was in vain that they threatened an action for 
damages against those who had instigated the rioters. They were 
threatened, in return, with a counter action for having plays acted in 
their house contrary to Act of Parliament. Neither action came to 
the birth, but the result of the whole affair was that on September 2, 
1767, the theatre was put on a legal footing by royal patent. As by 
this time it was little more than a shell, it was decided to rebuild it. 
For this purpose twenty-five gentlemen subscribed £4 100 apiece, for 
which they were to receive 3 per cent. interest, with free admission 
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to all entertainments. To the £2,500 thus raised was added 
another sum of the same amount which the lessee had to find. 
The paying off of old interests absorbed nearly £2,000 more, so 
that the total cost of the new theatre was about 47,000. 

In 1769 another new theatre, on another site—near the New 
Bridge—was built; but, as it did not at first prove much of a success, 
the lessee sub-let it to Mr. Foote at a rent of 500 guineas a year. 
The new manager, bringing with him an excellent company, is said to 
have netted £1,000 in the course of one season. In 1781 it was 
purchased by an actor of the name of Jackson, to whom I am 
indebted for most of the facts mentioned in this paper. 

Amongst the great actresses who performed at this theatre was 
the celebrated Mrs. Siddons. She came, of course, only for a short 
visit, nor was it an easy matter to get her to come at all. Her 
terms were almost prohibitive. At one time it was hoped she might 
consent to come for #400 and aclear benefit. But, after some 
correspondence, it transpired that Mrs. Siddons did not “choose” 
to perform for any stipulated sum, but preferred to take her chance 
of the receipts. In this she appears to have been well advised, for 
her profits were as follows : 


x a & 

Nine nights’ receipts : ‘ ° . - Gee F 
Public subscription to get her down . ‘ - 200 0 O 
‘**Clear” Benefit at raised prices ‘ . . ooo 
Presents by plate and gold tickets . . ‘ - 120 0 0 
Total : ' : - £967 7 7 





This was certainly pretty good pay for those days, being an 
average of over #100a night. The manager’s share of the profits 
was, of course, considerably less ; still, the visit of the great actress 
appears to have brought him in some £350. The working expenses 
averaged at that time from £35 to £40 a night. 

It was one of Garrick’s sayings that “the plague of management 
is enough in one year to expiate a whole lifetime of sin.” And 
certainly in the last century a manager needed to be of the toughest 
fibre to carry on his work. In addition to the disputes amongst 
the company, such as are not unknown in the present day, there 
was always the chance that the general public would take sides in 
the quarrel and make ariot in the theatre. More than one of these 
took place in the new theatre, but none of them attained the propor- 
tions of the Stayley riot. On the whole, the theatre did not prove 
profitable. In one year the proprietor lost £1,000. But this did 
not deter him from trying to secure theatres elsewhere. By this time 
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various theatres had sprung up. There was one at Dumfries, which 
the manager of the Edinburgh Theatre proposed to take for a time. 
When he arrived at Dumfries with his company he found the 
theatre a smoking ruin. How the “accident” happened was never 
known, but it bore every evidence of design. There had been no 
performances, and therefore no legitimate fires, in the building for 
two days. 

At Glasgow, a little while before, the stage had been deliberately 
fired by fanatics. A Methodist preacher had informed his congrega- 
tion that he had had a terrible dream. He had been present at a 
great banquet in the infernal regions, and had heard Lucifer give as 
a toast the health of the gentleman who had sold the land on which 
a house for himself (Lucifer) was to be built. By a house for himself, 
Lucifer was understood to mean the theatre. 

Such a discourse carried with it itsown moral. The congregation 
determined on a house-warming for the expected tenant, and, pro- 
ceeding in a body to the freshly erected theatre, set the stage on 
fire. The damage done was reckoned on a moderate computation 
to amount to £900, the whole theatrical wardrobe being de- 
stroyed, together with some valuable jewels. The principal actress 
—the well-known Mrs. Bellamy—lost all her wardrobe, except the 
things which she chanced to be wearing. But the good people of 
Glasgow were so liberally disposed towards her that before ten o’clock 
the next day they had presented her with more than forty gowns. 
Whether any of them fitted her is not told us by the chronicler. 

The gentleman thus singled out for special honour by Lucifer 
seems to have been himself fully conscious of the nefarious character 
of the business for which he had sold his land. It did not, however, 
make him hesitate to sell it; he only felt justified in charging 
an enormous price for it. He asked four shillings a yard, which in 
the Glasgow of these days would not be much, but which was then 
deemed a most extravagant sum. “Quite so,” he said, when some 
one ventured to remonstrate ; “ but asit is intended to raise a Temple 
of Belial on the land, I expect an extraordinary sum for it.” And, 
what is more, he got it. 

But notwithstanding the prejudice that so widely existed in those 
days against theatres, there were many people of good position who 
were eager to exhibit themselves upon the stage. Then, as now, it 
was by no means those who were best fitted to excel who were most 
eager to perform. One lady, no longer young, but still good-looking, 
went to a manager to ask him to engage her. “Pray, madam,” he 

asked, “are you for comedy or tragedy?” No answer. “Are you 
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a veteran, or is it your first attempt?” Not a word. “Are you 
married, madam?” “ Pray, sir,” said the lady, rising at last to the 
surface, “speak a little louder, as I am deaf.” 

On another occasion a lady was highly recommended to the 
same manager, as combining almost all the excellences that could be 
desired in an actress. Thinking he had secured a prize, the 
manager begged for an immediate interview with her. “Oh, there 
is one thing,” said the agent, “ that I had almost forgotten to mention 
—the lady is a negress.” 

For some years the theatres at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dundee 
were carried on under the same management. That at Edinburgh 
was by no means very successful. It is true that in 1789 the net profits 
were £726. 35. 7@., but in the following year there were no profits 
at all; on the contrary, a deficit of #21. 13s. 5d. It may be of 
interest to mention what the weekly expenses were during the winter 


of the last-named year: 
P 4 a & 
Salaries, &c. . , ; ‘ ‘ , - 100 3.0 
Other expenses ‘ . ‘ . j ‘ 60 5 oO 


Total . ‘ ‘ - £160 8 o 


It was in this year (1790) that the manager, after various vicissi- 
tudes, judged it expedient to retire for a while into the safe seclusion 
of the Sanctuary. During this temporary occultation of its head, the 
company continued to perform in Edinburgh and Glasgow, but with 
a pecuniary result almost appalling in its insignificance. The “ clear 
profit” for a month was nine shillings and fourpence halfpenny ! 
And in this so-called “clear profit ” no allowance was made for rent. 
Nor was this the only deduction to be made from the miserable 
balance, for “ three shillings were taken to pay some centinels,” “a 
trifle of bad silver was returned from the salaries,” and had to be 
made good to the actors, and “some portion of what remained was 
in doubtful money.” 

Such were some of the vicissitudes of the Scottish theatre in the 
last century. Bitterly harassed bya host of enemies, and vouchsafed 
but a lukewarm support by its friends, it is almost a matter of wonder 
that it managed to survive at all. But the dramatic instinct lies very 
close to the roots of life itself, and though its growth may be checked 
for a while, it cannot be extirpated. The good men of the past 
wished to extinguish the theatre ; our wiser and more tolerant age 
desires rather to purify and elevate it; and we may hope that the 
Scottish theatre, which passed through so troublous an infancy, has 
before it a long career of success and usefulness. 
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GIANT TELESCOPES. 


HE invention of the telescope is ascribed by Borelli, a Dutch 

mathematician, to Zachariah Jansen and Hans Lipperscheim, 
spectacle makers, residing in Middelburgh, Holland, about the year 
1600. The news of the invention did not spread rapidly, and was 
unknown to Galileo until the year 1609. In that year the famous 
Italian astronomer, having learned the principles of its construction, 
set to work, and succeeded in making one which magnified three times, 
about the power of a modern opera-glass. He afterwards succeeded 
in constructing one which magnified thirty times, and the reward of 
his efforts was—as is well known—the discovery of the satellites of 
Jupiter, the phases of Venus, the spots on the sun, &c. Galileo’s 
telescopes were made on the principle of the opera-glass and bin- 
ocular field-glass—namely, with a convex object-glass and a concave 
eyepiece, both being single lenses. Towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century telescopes were constructed in which both the 
object-glass and eyepiece were convex lenses. The great objection to 
these forms of telescopes, with single lenses, is due to what is 
called “chromatic aberration,” which produces a fringe of colour 
round the objects viewed. This colouring interferes greatly with 
clear vision. Take an inferior opera-glass, or cheap hand-telescope, 
and look at a range of hills projected against a background of white 
clouds. Along the “sky-line” of the hills will be seen a rainbow- 
tinted fringe, which prevents the outline of the hills being seen 
sharply defined as it would appear in a really good telescope. This 
defect, annoying as it is with terrestrial objects, is especially so 
when we view celestial objects like the moon and planets. To get 
rid of this imperfection—at least to some extent—the old telescope 
makers had recourse to instruments of enormous length. The famous 
Hevelius, the astronomer of Dantzic, constructed one of 150 feet in 
length; the tube, or’ rather skeleton tube, being made of planks and 
suspended by ropes toa strong mast fixed in the ground! By a very 
ingenious system of ropes and pulleys he succeeded in keeping this 
unwieldy affair tolerably straight and steady. He suggested that it 
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would be a better arrangement to have the apparatus attached to a 
revolving tower, but want of means prevented him from carrying out 
this plan. Campani, of Bologna, constructed a similar telescope, 
136 feet long, in 1672; and Huygens one of 123 feet, which is 
still preserved by the Royal Society. Bradley measured Venus in 
1722 with a telescope 212 feet long ; and Auzout is said to have 
constructed one of 600 feet, which, however, he could not use owing 
to its enormous length! These huge instruments were, however, 
gigantic only in /ength, their diameter being only a few inches. One 
of Campani’s, preserved by the Royal Astronomical Society, has an 
object-glass of only 2 inches in diameter. A modern telescope 
6 feet long would probably be superior in every way to the largest 
of these old instruments. 

Sir Isaac Newton made several experiments with a view to the 
improvement of refracting telescopes, but came to the conclusion 
that it was impossible to get rid of the chromatic aberration produced 
by lenses! He then turned his attention to the construction of 
telescopes with metallic mirrors—first suggested by James Gregory, a 
Scotchman, in 1663—and succeeded in making several which gave 
satisfactory results. In this form of telescope the image, being 
formed by reflection, is free from colour. Newton’s telescopes were, 
however, very small, and only a few of any size were constructed 
for about 100 years, when Sir William Herschel took up the subject, 
and succeeded in constructing several reflecting telescopes of con- 
siderable size, his largest being no less than 4 feet in diameter. 
This great instrument was finished in the year 1789, and with it the 
illustrious astronomer discovered the two small satellites of Saturn, 
Mimas and Enceladus. In after years a reflecting telescope of 
4 feet in diameter and 40 feet long was also constructed by Mr. 
Lassell, who took it to Malta, and with it discovered numerous 
nebulez. 

These telescopes were, however, soon exceeded in size by Lord 
Rosse’s famous instrument of 6 feet in diameter, completed in 1845. 
This giant telescope, which is «still the largest in the world, is 52 
feet in length. The tube, 7 feet in diameter, is formed of wood 
strengthened with iron hoops. There are two mirrors, one weighing 
3} and the other 4 tons. The metal of which these mirrors is made 
is an alloy of copper and tin, in the proportion of 126 parts copper 
to 57} tin. As the telescope is fixed between two high walls running 
north and south, observations can only be made when objects are 
near the meridian. 

These large metallic mirrors, although of great light-grasping 
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power, are deficient in definition, and are said to “bunch bright 
stars into a cocked hat”! A German astronomer, having looked 
through Lord Rosse’s telescope, afterwards said, “They showed 
me something which they said was Saturn, and I believed them” ! 
Another objection to these telescopes is that the metallic mirror rapidly 
tarnishes, and has to be repolished. It may be imagined that this 
operation, in the case of a mirror weighing 4 tons, is a matter of no 
small difficulty. 

Metallic mirrors have, in recent years, been superseded by mirrors 
made of glass. The glass disc is first carefully ground to the proper 
curved surface. This surface is then covered with a thin coating of 
silver by a chemical process, and this silver film is then polished. 
These mirrors reflect much more light and give better definitions 
than the old metallic mirrors. They are, of course, liable to tarnish 
also after being some years in use, but they can be re-silvered and 
polished with very little expense and trouble. These “ silver-on- 
glass ” mirrors have recently come into great favour, and being much 
cheaper than refractors of equal power, they are very popular among 
amateur astronomers. Some very large telescopes of this kind have 
been constructed in recent years. One of 3 feet in diameter was 
made by Dr. Common some years ago. There is another of 4 feet 
diameter in the Paris Observatory, constructed by Martin. One of 
5 feet in diameter has recently been finished by Dr. Common, and 
has proved very satisfactory. This telescope is probably equal, if not 
superior, both in light and power, to Lord Rosse’s telescope of 6 feet 
aperture. Larger telescopes of this class are contemplated, glass 
mirrors of even 8 and 1o feet being now spoken of as possible in the 
near future. 

Although Sir Isaac Newton despaired of any improvement in 
refracting telescopes which would get rid of the chromatic aberration, 
the problem was not abandoned as hopeless, and in the year 1729 —two 
years after Newton’s death—Mr. Chester More Hall, considering the 
construction of the human eye, succeeded in obtaining a combination 
of lenses of different kinds of glass which gave an image free from 
colour. This was the origin of the achromatic telescope, as it is 
called, which has made such rapid progress in recent years. The 
combination of lenses now employed was devised in 1758 by the 
famous optician John Dollond, and to him is often ascribed the 
invention of the achromatic telescope, but the credit of the invention 
is really due to More Hall. In 1765, John Dollond’s son, Peter 
Dollond, discovered that the chromatic aberration could be further 
reduced by a combination of three lenses instead of two. This form of 
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object-glass is still sometimes used in binoculars, but for large 
telescopes two lenses only are generally used. 

Notwithstanding this great improvement in the construction of 
refracting telescopes, many years elapsed before telescopes of any 
size were constructed on this principle. Even in the year 1825, the 
largest telescope of this kind was one of only 9} inches in diameter, 
constructed by the famous optician Fraunhofer, for the Dorpat 
Observatory, Russia. M. Struve, the director of the Observatory, 
wrote with reference to it: “I stood astonished before this noble 
instrument, undetermined which to admire most—the beauty and 
elegance of the workmanship in its most minute parts, the appropri- 
ateness of its construction, the ingenious mechanism for moving it, 
or the incomparable optical power of the telescope and the precision 
with which objects are defined.” Astronomers of the present day 
would hardly call a telescope of this size “a noble instrument,” 
refractors of 8 to 10 inches in diameter being now comparatively 
numerous. Struve, however, did excellent work with this telescope, 
and discovered and catalogued hundreds of double stars—a good 
example of what has been said with reference to telescopes in general, 
that the work done with an instrument “does not depend so much 
on the diameter of the big end as on the man at the small end.” 

Gradually, however, refracting telescopes increased in size. In 
1834 an achromatic of 11} inches aperture and 19 feet in length 
was constructed by Cauchoix, and mounted in the Cambridge 
Observatory. This is known asthe Northumberland Equatorial, and 
was so named after the Duke of Northumberland, who presented it to 
the Observatory. In the same year a refractor of 134 inches aper- 
ture and 25} feet long, by the same maker, was mounted at the 
Observatory, Markree Castle, Ireland, by the late E. J. Cooper. There 
is also a refractor by Cauchoix, of 11°8 inches aperture, at Dunsink 
Observatory, Dublin, and there are several of from 12 to 133 inches in 
the United States and elsewhere. Atthe Poulkova Observatory, Russia, 
there is a fine refractor of 15 inches aperture and 22} feet focus, the 
work of Merz and Mahler. The weight of this instrument is 
7,000 lbs., or over 3 tons! It has a series of eyepieces, the highest 
magnifying 2,oootimes. The Harvard College Observatory (U.S.A.) 
has a telescope of the same size and by the same makers as the 
Poulkova telescope. The Paris Observatory has also a refractor of 
15 inches diameter, but it is not a very good one. The following 
Observatories also possess refractors of about 15 inches aperture : 
Nice, Royal Society, England, Rio Janeiro, Madrid, Brussels, and 
Edinburgh, The Harvard College telescope at one time shared 
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with the Poulkova refractor the honour of being the largest refractor 
in the world. With it Bond, the famous American astronomer, 
discovered in September 1848 Hyperion, the 8th satellite of Saturn 
(d scovered independently a few days later by Lassell in England). 
With it also Bond discovered the dark or crape ring of Saturn, which 
was also independently discovered by Dawes in England. Bond’s 
great drawing of the Orion Nebula was also made with this tele- 
scope. 

At the Madison Observatory (U.S.A.) there is a refractor of 154 
inches, and Mr. Warner, of “Safe Cure” fame, has one of 16 inches 
at his private observatory, Rochester (U.S.A.). Both these telescopes 
are the work of the famous American makers Alvan Clark & Sons ; 
and so is the 18}-inch at Chicago Observatory, with which Mr. 
Burnham has done such good work among the double stars. It was 
with this 184-inch glass that Alvan Clark discovered the companion 
to Sirius, before the instrument left his workshop. This was for ten 
years the largest refractor in the world. 

The Observatory at Milan has a refractor of 19 inches by Merz, 
and there is another of the same size and by the same maker at 
Strassburg. 

We now come to refractors of over 20 inches in diameter, and, 
as may be supposed, the number of these is limited. So far as I 
know there are only thirteen telescopes at present in existence with 
object-glasses of over 20 inches aperture. These are as follows :— 

1. Refractor of 20} inches, private observatory of M. Porro. 

2. Refractor of 21°2 inches, constructed by Buckingham 
& Wray, for Mr. Buckingham’s private observatory. 

3. Object-glass 21° inches, by Merz, at the Etna Ob- 
servatory. 

4. Refractor of 23 inches, constructed by Alvan Clark for 
the Princeton Observatory (U.S.A.). With this telescope Pro- 
fessor Young has done good work. 

5. Refractor of 25 inches aperture, constructed by Cooke, of 
York, for the late Mr. Newall. This instrument is now at the 
Cambridge Observatory. 

6. Refractor of 26 inches, made by Alvan Clark for the 
private observatory of Mr. McCormick (U.S.A.). With this 
instrument numerous measures of double stars have been made 
by Messrs. Leavenworth and Muller. 

7. Refractor of 26 inches, also constructed by Alvan Clark 
for the Washington Observatory (U.S.A.). With this magnificent 
instrument Professor Asaph Hall discovered the two satellites of 
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Mars in 1877, and has made numerous measures of double stars. 
In the object-glass of this telescope, the thickness of the crown 
glass lens is 1°88 inch, and that of the flint glass 0°96 inch. 

8. Refractor of 27 inches, constructed by Sir Howard 
Grubb for the Vienna Observatory. This telescope has been 
chiefly used in the search for minor planets between Mars and 
Jupiter. 

g. Refractor of 28 inches, made by Sir Howard Grubb for 
the Greenwich Observatory. 

10. Refractor of 289 inches, made by Martin for the Paris 
Observatory. 

11. Refractor of 29°9 inches, made by the Brothers Henry, 
of the Paris Observatory, for the observatory at Nice. 

12. Refractor of 30 inches aperture, constructed by Alvan 
Clark & Sons for the Poulkova Observatory, Russia. 

13. The great telescope of the Lick Observatory, California. 
This magnificent instrument, the largest refractor in existence 
at present, has an object-glass of 36 inches aperture, the work 
of Alvan Clark & Sons; the mounting being constructed by 
Warner & Swazey. The Lick Observatory was founded by 
the late Mr. Lick, a retired piano and organ maker of Balti- 
more, who made an enormous fortune by land speculations, 
most of which he left for public {purposes. The observa- 
tory is situated on the summit of Mount Hamilton, at a height 
of 4,200 feet above the level of the sea, and about sixty 
miles south-east of San Francisco. The tube of the great 
telescope is 57 feet long, or about 5 feet longer than Lord 
Rosse’s giant reflector. The telescope is fitted with “finders ” 
of 3, 4 and 6 inches aperture. The largest of these would 
have been considered a large telescope in the beginning of 
the present century. The telescope is sheltered by a dome 
of 75 feet in diameter, weighing nearly 89 tons, and resting 
on a brick wall 35 feet high! Surrounding the pier which 
carries the telescope is a floor, which is raised and lowered by 
hydraulic power to suit the varying height of the eyepiece 
Although this moving flocr weighs over 22 tons it can be raised 
in nine minutes. In addition to the object-glass, the telescope 
is supplied with a photographic lens of 33 inches aperture 
and 46 feet focus, with which some fine photographs of the 
moon and other celestial objects have been made. Although 
this giant telescope has only been in use for a few years, much 
excellent work has been done with it. By its aid Professor 
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Barnard discovered a fifth satellite of Jupiter, which is so 
faint that its existence was never suspected with any of the 
large telescopes with which the planet has been frequently 
observed. Numerous measures of close double stars have also 
been made with it by Mr. Burnham, who has added so much 
to our knowledge of these wonderful and interesting stellar 
systems. The coffin containing the remains of the late Mr. Lick 
was built into the masonry pier which carries the telescope, 
the great instrument thus forming a fitting monument to his 
memory. 

A refracting telescope of even larger dimensions than that of the 
Lick Observatory is now being constructed for a new observatory, to 
be founded near Chicago by Mr. Yerkes, a wealthy American. The 
object-glass, which is to be 4o inches in diameter, with a focal length 
of nearly 64 feet, is now being made by Mr. Alvan G. Clark, and 
is progressing satisfactorily. The convex lens of crown glass— 
that nearest the object—is about 3 inches thick in the centre, and 
seven-eighths of an inch at the edge, and weighs about 200 lbs. 
The concave or flint glass is about 14 inch at the centre, and 
22 inches at the edge, and weighs about 300 Ibs. The mounting for 
this giant instrument has been completed, and was exhibited at the 
Chicago Exhibition. The tube is of sheet steel, and weighs 6 tons. 
The total weight of the telescope and mounting is about 75 tons. 
The driving clock weighs about 14 ton. The dome covering the 
telescope will be 80 feet in diameter. 

With reference to the largest-sized refractor which can be made, 
it appears that we have not yet reached the limit for this form of 
telescope. Mr. Clark recently expressed his opinion that, notwith- 
standing the absorption of light due to the increased thickness of the 
lenses necessary in these large telescopes, their light-grasping power 
has hitherto increased in proportion to their size. He considers 
that the 30-inch object-glass which he made for the Nice Observatory 
is “ vastly superior” to the 26-inch Washington refractor ; that the 
36-inch Lick telescope is “ certainly superior to the 30-inch,” and he 
has “ every reason to suppose that the 40-inch will be superior to the 
36-inch.” If this be so, we may look forward to interesting celestial 
discoveries in the near future with the great 40-inch Yerkes telescope. 


J. E. GORE, 





ANARCHISM : 
ITS ORIGIN AND ORGANISATION. 


NARCHISM is one of those. curious products of modern 
society which will well repay consideration. It is a symptom 
of disease, a malignant fungoid growth, so to speak, on the body 
politic, with deeply rooted causes which it is the business of the 
social pathologist to probe and investigate. It cannot be hastily 
dismissed as the product of the diseased fancy of a half-crazed 
brain, or simply as a phase of fiendish crime. Such a cursory treat- 
ment would be unphilosophic, and a wilful blindness to facts which 
are patent to all who do not refuse to see them. Anarchism is not 
a mere ebullition of passion, or the whim of a lunatic. It is much 
more than that. It is a creed or doctrine which has some sort of 
scientific basis, and which has been deliberately thought out and 
formulated in terms that are fairly well defined. Some of its best- 
known propounders have been men of exceptional ability, and even 
such enemies of the human race as Vaillant, Ravachol, and Henry 
display an amount of cunning, determination, and of ill-digested 
knowledge which is almost incredible. 
Anarchism may be said to be a creed of Franco-Russian origin. 
It is strange how extremes will sometimes meet ; and just as repub- 
lican France and despotic Russia have embraced one another in 
political alliance, so Anarchism has been hatched in Siberian prisons 
and on the boulevards of Paris. It is the child both of despotism 
and democracy. The propagandists of Anarchism go a long way 
back for a basis for their creed, and they have found no difficulty in 
finding in the writings of authors of established fame various state- 
ments or oditer dicta which, apart from their context, seem to lend 
support to the dogmas of Anarchism. From such writers all sorts of 
phrases have been borrowed, and loudly proclaimed with a flourish of 
trumpets. Such are the “ Fais ce que veux” of Rabelais, and the 
‘A chacun selon ses besoins et selon la possibilité” of the Anabaptist 
Miinzer, a contemporary of Rabelais, So, too, La Boétie, the friend of 
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Montaigne, is brought under contribution, and his treatise, “ De la 
Servitude Volontaire,” is quoted with approval. Right, he says, has 
not created man for service ; where there is not liberty, men live 
under a régime of tyranny. Even La Fontaine does not escape, and 
he, too, is placed amongst the fathers of Anarchism. His aphorism 
“Notre ennemi, c’est notre maitre” often figures at the head of 
revolutionary placards. Stranger still, Bossuet is claimed as an 
implicit supporter of Anarchist doctrine. He certainly denounced 
the rich for their insolent oppression of the poor, and in his righteous 
indignation he committed himself to the statement that God had 
given all things as a common gift to men, as He had the air and the 
light, and that there was nothing over which anyone had any individual 
right ; that, in fact, “tout est en proie 4 tous.” These words are 
now part and parcel of the Anarchist creed, and, by a curious 
irony of fate, Bossuet, the lover of humanity, is actually claimed as 
a patron by perhaps the most perfectly cold-blooded class of 
malefactors that the world has ever seen. Never was there such 
an example of the Devil citing Scripture to his purpose, or such a 
case of paradoxical sublimity. It is with much less surprise that we 
find Diderot and Rousseau placed in the forefront among the 
prophets. There was much in their philosophy which would naturally 
seem to countenance Anarchical doctrines, and no one can wonder 
at finding their works heavily laid under contribution. Great philo- 
sophical writers almost always have disciples who torture and pervert 
their teachings quite beyond recognition, and borrow their authority 
in support of dogmas to which they in no way assented. “ Nature,” 
said Diderot, “‘ has neither made servants nor masters : I do not wish 
either to give or receive laws.” That is a dictum which has been 
received with a chorus of applause. Again, when Rousseau pro- 
claimed that inequality is a social product and the result of education, 
he was sowing the seeds of more portentous growths than he ever 
dreamed of in his wildest flights of fancy. And so, too, with his 
philosophy of the origin of society: “The first person who, having 
a plot of land, thought of asserting ‘ This is mine,’ and found people 
simple enough to believe him, was the true founder of civil society.” 

There is little wonder that writings which contain passages of this 
kind should form the gospel of the Anarchist creed. That creed was 
largely put in practice during the French Revolution in fact, though 
not in name. It was not then defined or formulated ; the floating 
ideas had not yet been crystallised down into a system. Some years 
had yet to elapse before this was done. Proudhon was the first to 
make any approach to give form and substance to the doctrine, 
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This extraordinary man was born in 1809, at Besancon. He was 
early known, not merely for his great ability, but also for his 
exemplary character. His lectures and his writings were dis- 
tinguished alike for their quality and their piety. But in the year 
1840 he startled the world by the production of that extraordinary 
book, “ Qu’est-ce que la Propriété?” He answered the question by 
saying, “ La propriété, c’est le vol.” He took part in the revolution 
of 1848, and was subsequently imprisoned for the part he played 
therein. He was again imprisoned in 1858, and died seven years 
later in comparative obscurity. Proudhon reduced Anarchism to a 
system, so far as it can be called a system at all. According to his 
theory, the State is no longer to exist ; there is only to be a sort of 
administration charged with the duty of securing liberty and justice 
for all.. There are no longer to be any masters, nor any higher and 
lower classes ; sovereignty is to reside in each citizen ; everything is 
to be decentralised for the benefit of the greatest number ; from 
government there is to emerge no-government—in a word, An- 
archism. There are to be no longer any national frontiers ; there will 
be no such thing as Za Patrie, because all the peoples of the world 
will fraternise together in brotherly love. Such, in brief, is the 
doctrine of Proudhon, and it is practically almost identical with the 
Anarchism of the present day. 

With Proudhon Anarchism was little more than a philosophical 
abstraction ; it was left to two Russians to give it that impulse for- 
ward into the domain of practical revolutionary politics which was 
destined to result in such disastrous consequences. The two men 
were Michel Bakunin and Prince Krapotkin. Bakunin was born in 
1814, of an aristocratic family, and entered the Russian army. He 
left it at the age of twenty-one, and took up his residence at Moscow, 
where he devoured the writings of Hegel and Schopenhauer, and 
formed one of a circle of young men, among whom were Katkoff, 
who became famous as the editor of the Moscow Gazette, and 
Herzen, who was afterwards a prominent Nihilist. Bakunin was a 
restless individual, who was never at peace himself, nor would let 
others enjoy it. He was a stormy petrel of politics, who delighted 
in nothing so much as in plots and revolutions. In 1846 he visited 
Paris, where he imbibed something of the teachings of Proudhon 
and George Sand. He was first distinguished as an active Panslavist, 
and of course took a part in the revolutions of 1848. For the share 
he took in that at Dresden he was given up to the Russian authori- 
ties, who sent him to Siberia, whence he succeeded in making 
his escape. It was not until 1865 that he turned his attention to 
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social questions. In that year was founded the International Asso- 
ciation of Working Men, of which Karl Marx was the dominating 
spirit. It was in connection with this association that the two men 
came into conflict. They agreed that society needed to be entirely 
reconstituted ; but while the Socialism of Marx involved more restric- 
tions on liberty than ever, the Anarchism of Bakunin meant liberty 
running into licence. Bakunin thereupon founded the International 
Alliance of Democratic Socialism, which became subsequently 
known as the Federation of the Jura. His rivalry with Marx was 
excessively bitter, and the triumph of his ideas at the Congress of 
the International in 1873 proved the destruction of that institution. 
He died in 1876, leaving behind him several works, the best known 
of which is “ Dieu et l’Etat.” 

Prince Krapotkin was born in 1842, entered the army, and sub- 
sequently travelled in Siberia, and examined the glacial deposits of 
Finland and Sweden; and he received distinctions for his meri- 
torious services. It was not until 1872 that he visited Belgium ard 
Switzerland, where he joined the advanced or Anarchist section of 
the International. He then returned to Russia, and for his com- 
plicity in a revolutionary plot was imprisoned. He made his escape, 
and, going to Switzerland, joined the Jura Federation. An active 
propagandist of his peculiar doctrines, he took part in the direction 
of the first Anarchist journal, Z’ Avant-Garde, and in 1879 brought 
out Le Révolté at Geneva. He removed the paper to Paris, and 
subsequently changed its name to Za Révolte, under which title it 
was run until its recent suppression. He was tried and condemned 
at Lyons in 1883 for his revolutionary doctrines, but was liberated in 
1886. It only remains to be said that he has published several 
articles in some of the leading English journals and reviews, and 
that his Anarchist papers have been collected and published by his 
friend, Elisée Reclus, under the title of “Paroles d’un Révolté.” 
Reclus himself is a distinguished geographer, some of his works 
having attained a world-wide reputation. He took part in the Paris 
Commune of 1871, was sentenced to death, transported, and was 
amnestied in 1879. He has subsequently taken a leading part in 
the direction of Za Révolte. 

Both Krapotkin and Reclus are men of no mean ability and 
achievements, and it is obvious that doctrines which they have 
deliberately adopted cannot be dismissed with a sneer. What, then, 
are these doctrines, what is their theoretical foundation, and what 
are their practical aims? The general character of Anarchism as a 
creed has already been outlined in what has been said of Proudhon, 
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but the subject will repay a somewhat deeper consideration at a time 
when so many desperadoes have carried out the creed to its logical 
extremes. To do the Anarchists justice, they leave us in no doubt 
as to their meaning. They, at least, give us full warning. What 
they mean and what they intend is plainly set out in their published 
works, such as Krapotkin’s “ Paroles d’un Révolté” and his “ La 
Conquéte du Pain,” and Jean Grave’s ‘Société Mourante ” and his 
“Société au Lendemain de la Révolution,” not to speak of their 
journals, which are numerous enough and are in many languages. 
There is no concealment of their ultimate ends, nor are these ends, 
it must in justice be said, in themselves of that abhorrent description 
which people are accustomed to associate with the term “ Anarchism.” 
It is the adoption of the means in the name of which such crimes 
have been perpetrated which will for ever blast Anarchism with 
infamy and disgrace. And those who have preached the doctrines 
in words cannot shake off their share of responsibility for the terrible 
acts of those whose minds they have perverted. 

Anarchism, then, may be said to have two sides—a positive and 
a negative. It begins from the negative point of view by advocating 
the total abolition of our present social institutions. There is to be 
no more property, capital, privileges, fatherland, frontiers, wars, 
State, or authority of any kind, whether monarchical or republican, 
absolute or parliamentary. Grave, in his “ Société Mourante,” puts 
it in this way: ‘ Anarchy desires to assert the negation of authority. 
Now, authority pretends to justify its existence by the necessity of 
defending social institutions, such as the Family, Religion, Property, 
&c., and it has created a great machinery to assure its exercise and 
its sanction, such as the Law, the Army, the Legislative Power, the 
Executive, &c. Anarchists, then, must attack all institutions of which 
Power has been created the defender, and the utility of which it 
seeks to demonstrate, in order to justify its own existence.” Its 
positive side is implicitly contained in the two leading formule, 
“ Fais ce que veux” and “ Tout est & tous.” A sort of communism 
is to be established, in which harmony and goodness will, as a 
matter of course, prevail. The positive side is a necessary corollary 
of the negative, and almost necessarily follows from it, though 
whether the anticipated results are likely to follow is certainly what 
most people would strenuously deny. However that may be, and 
whatever one may think of it, it isthe simple fact that there are some 
people who seriously believe that with unrestricted individual liberty, 
and the abolition of all authority whatever, the millennium for which 
men have so ardently yearned would speedily arrive. That is the 
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Anarchist ideal, and it is in essence nothing but individualism or 
laissez-faire carried out to its logical extreme. 

Such is the history and origin of the Anarchist creed, and it is 
one which anyone may be permitted to hold if he pleases, and also 
to preach so long as he confines himself to peaceful methods. 
Unfortunately, its practical realisation involves the destruction of 
society as we now have it. It predicates a complete sweeping away, 
the making of a ¢abula rasa of our social institutions, and for their 
peaceful evolution impatient Anarchism is apparently not inclined to 
wait. The transformation of society is demanded here and now, 
and this consummation can only be achieved by physical force, or by 
an active propagandism of the doctrine, in the hope of making as 
many disciples as possible. Anarchism is before everything a living 
and a proselytising creed. Like the followers of Mahomet, the 
Anarchist may be almost said to offer the alternative of the sword or 
the Koran. It will be, then, of some interest to inquire into the 
methods he has adopted for the dissemination of his tenets. 

The basis of the Anarchist organisation is what is called the 
“group,” and it is only consistent with the ideals of Anarchy to make 
this “group ” of as simple a nature as possible. To do otherwise would 
be to leave the door open to the intrusion of that dé¢e-noire authority. 
The ‘ group” has no solid ground to. rest upon or any element of 
duration. It is a sort of spontaneous meeting of persons who hold 
Anarchist ideas, and may be dissolved with the same ease with which 
it is created. The members of a “group” despise the name of 
“citizen,” and have adopted that of “comrade” instead. The 
“ groups ” are generally found in the great towns, and usually consist of 
those who live in the same street or quarter, the “comrades ” meeting 
once or twice a week in each other’s houses or in a wine-shop. They 
discuss Anarchism and its prospects, but that is all. No decision is 
arrived at which is in any way binding on the members of the “ group.” 
Anyone who pleases may attend, and no question is asked. He 
may become a convert if he chooses, and he may adopt any method 
of propagandism that he likes, without being under any necessity to 
divulge it to his “comrades.” The whole idea of this peculiar 
system, which is no system, is to dispense as far as possible with 
any tangible authority. In some countries it appears that a 
federation of the “ groups ” has been attempted, but in France even 
this slender approach to centralisation has been discarded, and it is 
this absence of embodiment in the concrete which enables them so 
successfully to elude the investigations of the police. The whole 
system is an “unsubstantial fabric,” which fades away like the fa/a 
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morgana when approached. A French Anarchist estimates that 
Paris contains about a hundred “groups,” and the rest of France about 
four or five hundred, each “‘ group” consisting of about fifteen ‘‘ com- 
rades ;” so that this would bring up the number of militant 
Anarchists in France to something like ten thousand. In addition 
to that it is claimed that they have many adherents who, from 
motives of fear or prudence, have not dared to openly pronounce 
themselves, but who send pecuniary aid ; while there are many more 
who at least sympathise with Anarchist ideas. The number of these 
more or less latent Anarchists—who form, as it were, an ill-defined 
fringe round the Anarchist proper—has been put as high as fifty 
thousand, and they are said to be drawn from all ranks of society, 
but chiefly from the workers who lead a sedentary life, such as 
tailors and shoemakers, and who do their work in their own homes. 
It is supposed that their occupations are not of a kind to offer dis- 
tractions to the mind, which therefore turns in upon itself, and is like 
the sword of Hudibras, which 


Ate into itself for lack 
Of somebody to hew and hack. 


It should be added that several attempts have been made to hold 
both national and international congresses of Anarchists, and one of 
these was held last year in Chicago with some success. It is said 
that as many as seven languages were spoken at its meetings, which, 
if true, is striking evidence of the extent of Anarchist ramifications ; 
and it is not surprising to read that the meetings were conducted in 
true Anarchical fashion, without any president or rules, while any 
proposals to organise the party were rejected as tending to intro- 
duce something resembling a form of government. And that isa 
thing which no Anarchist could stand. 

Each “ group,” which assumes some fantastic name, makes itself 
a propagandist centre; and this it does in various ways. If 
possible, which generally means if it has sufficient funds, it starts a 
journal of its own. If it cannot do this, it does what is next best, 
and prints and scatters broadcast placards and manifestoes. These 
are frequently of a most incendiary description. They are described 
as being printed by some agency with a fantastic name, and are, 
therefore, difficult to trace to their sources. They are produced in 
great abundance at times of general elections, with the object of 
inducing electors to abstain from voting, and of bespattering candi- 
dates of all parties with abuse. Their violent character may be in- 
ferred from such headings as the following, which have appeared upon 
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some of these Parisian placards: “A bas la Chambre!” “ Les 
Terroristes Russes 4 leurs Fréres de France !” “ La vengeance est un 
devoir ;” “ Mort aux juges, mort aux jurés !” “On ne tuera jamais 
assez,” and the like. Here is a specimen of two manifestoes that 
appeared in France at the time of a general election, and it will 
serve to illustrate the sort of things they are: “Comrades, times of 
elections can be to us only a favourable occasion to show the people 
how they are exploited, the social injustice of which they are the 
victims, and to propagate the revolt. Every human being has a 
right to life and to well-being ; and we only regard as robbers the 
rich, and those who exploit and take from the poor.” Or, again : 
* Down with the Chamber, people ! retake your liberty, your initia- 
tive, and guard them. The Government is the valet of capital ; 
down with the Government! Down with King Carnot! Into the 
gutter with the Senate! Into the river with the Chamber! Into 
the dunghill with the whole of this old social rottenness! Down 
with the Chamber! Down with the Senate, the Presidency, 
Capital! Long live the social revolution! Long live Anarchy !” 

Some of these manifestoes are specially framed to try and win 
over the army. The “group” known as the “League of Anti- 
patriots ” is particularly active in this direction, especially at times 
when conscripts are leaving their homes for the barracks. The “Chant 
des Antipatriotes ” is one of their productions. Here is a portion of 
one of their manifestoes: “ Conscripts, we are enemies of laws ; all 
laws are barbarous, unjust, idiotic, made by capitalists and their valets 
to the entire profit of themselves, and to the injury of the producers, 
the poor, the unhappy. A struggle has been entered upon with the 
poor, who resist the exploitation of which they are the victims, and 
the dourgeois arm themselves in self-defence. They call you, soldiers, 
to their aid, wishing to make you their hired assassins ; but at what 
hire? Conscripts, before going to the barracks reflect upon what the 
Anarchists tell you ; reflect !” 

It is with allurements of this kind and with antipatriotic songs 
that the conscripts are accompanied right up to the town halls where 
the lots are drawn, while those already enlisted are: corrupted by 
documents which are tossed into the barracks. 

The “ groups” have various other methods of attempting to popu- 
larise their doctrines. There are, for instance, social meetings at 
cafés, which are known as “punch conferences ;” family meetings in 
the evenings, “ soup conferences,” where the very poor are enter- 
tained ; and vegetarian breakfasts, for vegetarianism is becoming a 
common practice with Anarchists. Then, again, strenuous attempts 
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are made to reach the peasantry, and with this object a number of 
travellers are employed to disseminate Anarchical ideas and literature 
in the country. These men are in France known as ¢rimardeurs, a 
term which is said to be derived from ¢rimard, a slang expression for a 
long route. A special form of literature has been designed for the 
country people, one of the best known being the tiny little brochure 
by Reclus called “ A mon Frére le Paysan.” 

The Anarchist press has been incidentally referred to, but its im- 
portance challenges our further attention. It has, in fact, been 
extraordinarily active, and nowhere more so than in France. Most 
of these journals have been from time to time suppressed, and have 
therefore been for the most part extremely short-lived. But they re- 
appear again under different names with the rapidity of the decapi- 
tated heads of the hydra. Ifthe names of all which have existed 
were to be given, they would extend to quite a long list. As it is, 
taking the world over, those recently actually living are tolerably 
numerous. It has been calculated that there are eight in the French 
language, three being published in France, three in Belgium, one at 
Geneva, and one in the United States; that there are six in 
English, four being published in London and two in the United 
States ; that there are ten in German, six being published in the 
United States, two in Austria, and one each in Berlin and London ; 
that there are eleven in Italian, three of these being published out of 
Italy in New York, Buenos Ayres, and Brazil ; that there are nine in 
Spanish, three of them being published in Chili, New York, and 
Buenos Ayres ; while there are two in Portuguese, two in Czech, 
two in both Spanish and Italian, and one in Dutch. If this caicula- 
tion approximates to correctness, there can be no doubt that the 
press is at the present moment a very important propagandist organ. 
These journals are supported by writers who give their services gra- 
tuitously ; and as they rely on their sales to cover their expenses, it 
may be imagined that they are only kept going with considerable diffi- 
culty. Decidedly the best of them has been that founded by Krapotkin 
under the title of Révo/té, which was afterwards called Za Révolte. It 
has been, so to speak, the Zmes of the Anarchist press. It is grave 
and doctrinaire in character, and appeared regularly every Saturday 
for some years. Its circulation was in 1886 put down at about from 
5,000 to 6,000 copies, and more recently at 8,000 copies, of which 
about a tenth were subscribed for. Its chief collaborateurs have been 
Krapotkin, Reclus, and Grave. Of the first two something has 
already been said. Grave was originally a shoemaker, and after- 
wards a printer. He is said to be a thoroughly practical man, and a 
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writer with aclear and limpid style. Za Révolte had a literary supple- 
ment in which extracts from well-known authors of all kinds were 
given, those passages being selected which were supposed in any way 
to give support to Anarchical theories. Very different was the style 
of that other well-known French print, Péve Peinard. If La Révolte 
represented the brain of the party, Péve FPeinard represented the 
passions. Its editor was one Emile Pouget, a man who had once 
occupied a respectable position, but who had afterwards been im- 
prisoned for an émeute in which he had engaged along with the 
notorious Louise Michel. He is said to have been a forcible writer, 
like Montaigne, not despising the words that run in the streets of Paris. 
But the most remarkable part of Five Peinard was decidedly the 
illustrations, which appeared regularly on the last sheét. Of a rude 
and often of a revolting description, they held up the dourgeots and 
the capitalist to odium and contempt, and they must be held in a 
large degree responsible for inflaming the minds of the wicked and 
the reckless. Its circulation was considerable, amounting to about 
8,500 copies, and at election times to as many as 15,000 copies. 

Nox is the literary activity of Anarchism confined merely to the 
journal proper. It has had its periodical literature, such as Les 
Entretiens, which existed from 1891 till 1893. More important than 
this was Z’en Dehors, which was founded by one Galland under the 
name of Zo @’Axa in 1891, and was written up by the ablest of the 
Anarchist writers. It perished when its editor was sent to prison, 
but was succeeded by Za Revue Libertaire, to which the notorious 
Clovis Hugues and Reclus were contributors. Its editor, Guérin, 
has recently been arrested. Amongst other similar publications may 
be mentioned Z’Art Social, La Revue Blanche, and L’ Harmonie, the 
latter of these being published at Marseilles. The chief Anarchist 
books have been already mentioned, those of Krapotkin, Jean Grave, 
and Reclus being by far the most popular and influential. Pamphlets 
and brochures are also extremely numerous, and, though many are 
anonymous, some bear the names of the most popular writers. They 
vary in price from five to seventy-five centimes, and the covers fre- 
quently have printed on them a request to “read and pass on.” A 
very few are distributed gratis, the most popular of these being one 
entitled “ Riches et Pauvres,” of which 50,000 copies are said to 
have been distributed. Illustrated almanacs, or revolutionary calen- 
dars, have also been attempted, in order to commemorate the chief 
events in the history of Anarchy, and to establish a sort of martyro- 
logy of those who have perished in the cause. Such was “L’Almanach 
du Pere Peinard.” A considerable mass of verse and songs has 
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also been written, of which space does not permit us to speak. One 
of the most popular of these songs, the “ Chant du Pére Duchesne,” 
has acquired a grim notoriety, because three of its lines were the 
last words spoken by Ravachol on the scaffold. They were— 

Si tu veux étre heureux, 

Nom de Dieu ! 

Pends ton proprietaire. 
They are an excellent example of the sort of stuff the poets of 
Anarchy produce. In the face of all this it is not surprising that in 
France, at all events, the Government have felt obiiged to arm them- 
selves with the most stringent press laws for the protection of society. 
When a brochure, “‘ L’Indicateur Anarchiste,” openly explains the 
manufacture and use of the most dangerous explosives, which with 
a certain sense of humour are styled “ produits anti-bourgeois,” it 
was certainly time that something should be done. 

It is evident, therefore, that Anarchism is an element in society 
which will have to be met in a very serious spirit. Its professed 
adherents are numerous, widespread, and determined, and are 
drawn from all ranks of society. An Anarchist has recently been 
arrested in Paris who had inherited a fortune, and among whose 
papers was found a will leaving a sum of 300,000 francs to Jean 
Grave for the benefit of the “ comrades.” A creed which wins 
votaries both among the intelligent and the wealthy, who sacrifice 
much to the cause, must have in it some rational elements at least. 
Anarchism, indeed, is, when closely looked at, nothing but a logical 
deduction from the doctrine of /aissez-faire. It is the quintessence 
of individualism and the antithesis of bureaucracy.: A colony of 
St. Simonians are said to have worn a coat so made that it could not 
be taken off without the help of some one else, as a perpetual re- 
minder of mutual dependence. Anarchism is the exact opposite 
of that. It is the gospel of individual independence. Bismarck is 
said to have remarked that freedom is a luxury which few could 
allow themselves, but Anarchists consider it a necessity of life. 
And in so far as it is a protest against the excessive interference of 
the State, it has a firm basis on the ultimate facts of human nature. 
There is some sense in the remark of Tom Paine, that government 
is a necessary evil, is due to our wickedness, and, like dress, is a badge 
of lost innocence. When Reclus said that there could only be morality 
where there was liberty, he was only echoing what Aristotle laid down 
long ago in his “Ethics.” There can be very little doubt that 
Anarchism is the direct product of that overgrown bureaucracy which 
together with excessive taxation and compulsory service in the army 
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has reduced the liberty of the subject on the Continent to the merest 
shadow. Everyone has become more or less the slave of the gens- 
darme, the tax-gatherer, and the drill-sergeant. Self-government in 
modern democracies has come to mean nothing else than govern- 
ment by others, and majorities are just as tyrannical in their way as 
ever absolute monarchs were. The name of the thing is changed, 
and that is all. It is against this failure of democracy—that demo- 
cracy which it was fondly believed was to regenerate the earth—that 
Anarchism raises its bitter and despairing cry. Anarchism is but a 
phase of the opposition which strong-handed governments always pro- 
duce, and that is a fact of very dire import ; for so long as men are 
found to preach with voice and pen the necessity for the subversion 
of society, so long will wicked miscreants be ready to adopt what is 
euphemistically called ‘‘la propagande par le fait.” There are 
always a certain number of men who are “so incensed ” by “the 
vile blows and buffets of the world ” that they are reckless what they 
do “to spite the world.” Bring these men beneath the influence 
of Anarchical literature, and you have the bomb-thrower ready 
made. The intellectual propagandists of the theory are said to re- 
pudiate any complicity with crime, but their responsibility is a heavy 
one, and cannot be shaken off. 
C. B. ROYLANCE-KENT. 





A SIX DAYS’ TOUR IN LONDON 
WITH A FRETTY COUSIN. 


Y pretty cousin Laura, who occasionally comes to town, is 
M insatiable for what she calls “ the sights and shows.” But, 
to my astonishment, on the very first morning after her arrival she 
said rather wearily—when I made my usual suggestion of a visit to the 
Tower—“I am sick of the Tower—and of St. Paul’s—and,” she added 
comprehensively, “above all, of that odious British Museum. London, 
I have come to the conclusion, is a very dull city, and there és read/y 
nothing to see.” 

“ Nothing?” I said. “Why, London is full, ‘chock-full,’ if I 
may speak so vulgarly, of things one cares to see. It is one of the 
most entertaining cities in the world. But, then, they are not on the 
surface, and they appeal to ¥ 

“T see,” she said, “ they are not for inferior, ignorant rustics such 
as the ‘ likes of me.’” 

“Not that,” I said ; “‘but these things are not ‘showy,’ like our old 
friends St. Paul’s or the Museum. They are curious and out-of- 
the-way. And you require some one that knows them, and will act 
as showman.” 

“The very thing for me!” she cried with enthusiasm. ‘What I 
have been longing for! Let us begin at once. We have a whole week, 
and can see something every day.” 

“ Well,” I said, ‘I think a week will just do it, but we shall have 
to work hard.” 

Accordingly we started on our pilgrimage, and I must say Laura 
was both surprised and entertained. I shall now take the gentle 
reader exactly over the same ground, acting as his or her showman ; 
and I hope that he or she will be as much entertained as was my 
pretty cousin, 
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Monday.—We began our peregrinations that very day in the old 
familiar Strand. 

The Strand is a conventional street enough. At the first blush 
we should hardly think of repairing to it for the purpose of making 
serious explorations. Yet it is a highly interesting street, full of 
curious things. We have only to go leisurely along, looking to the 
right and to the left as we go, and, on the old satisfactory principle of 
“ eyes and no eyes,” we shall see a good deal that is novel and that 
will repay our trouble. 

Here we are at Trafalgar Square, standing at the Post Office 
under Morley’s Hotel. There are old people who “ mind the time” 
when the National Gallery with its pepper castors did not stand 
where it now does, and when the royal stables—an imposing range 
of building—stretched along in its place. It will be noted that the 
National Gallery recedes as it approaches St. Martin’s Church, which 
recalls an angry controversy that arose at the time of its building. It 
was said that the architect wanted to level, or at least wholly “ build 
out,” the old church.. It was only after much contest that it was 
settled, as a compromise, that the new building was to be thrown 
back, so as not to hide the church. 

To the eye that loves harmony and proportion the Nelson Column 
will seem too short ; the truth is, it was cut short abruptly by some 
twenty or thirty feet owing to lack of funds. The lions are the work 
of a painter, not of a sculptor, Sir E. Landseer, and it will be noticed 
that the same model, with trifling changes, serves for all four. It is 
something to have an open-air statue by an artist of the first rank, 
The equestrian one of George IV. here is by Chantrey, as one can 
see by the fine, natural, spirited treatment. It was intended for the 
Marble Arch. It is worth while comparing it with Boehm’s rather 
wooden statue at Hyde Park Corner. 

The rising generation will listen with surprise when we who have 
seen it describe how, at Charing Cross, close to the Grand Hotel, 
there used to stand a magnificent palace—Northumberland House— 
with a grand front and gateway, a fine courtyard, and vast garden of 
old trees stretching down to the river. It was virtually the work of 
three great architects—Jansen, Inigo Jones, and Robert Adam. The 
street ran on till it touched Parliament Street. We may lament 
the loss of this great palace, one of the few there are in London, 
for we can count them on the fingers. There is Lansdowne House, 
in Berkeley Square, and Devonshire House behind it ; Lord Port- 
man’s in Portman Square, interesting because it was built for the 
celebrated Mrs. Montague ; Grosvenor House; Holland House, and 
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voila tout. There are, however, four left in the suburbs : Osterley 
at Brentford, Caenwood at Hampstead, Ham House near Richmond; 
and Sion House, also near Richmond. 

Half a million was paid for Northumberland House, at which 
sum it was cheap, as from the Grand Hotel alone a rent is received 
of £10,000. The Golden Cross opposite is a very old coaching 
hotel. A few years ago there were to be seen the yard and archway 
out of which the coaches drove. “ Pickwick,” it need not be said, 
opens with a scene at this hostelry, and the party drove thence 
to Rochester. The Cross in front of the South-Eastern station is 
a capital reproduction of the Eleanor Cross at Waltham. As we 
come to Villiers Street, leading to the Thames, the interesting fact 
is suggested that almost every London street recalls some noble 
family to whom the ground belonged, or some intermarriage or 
settlement between money and rank. Villiers and the other streets 
round represent George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, who laid 
out his fine gardens as a building speculation (Scott has described 
it in “ Peveril ”), and four of the streets in this neighbourhood bear 
his four names. Some years ago there was actually an “ Off” 
Alley! Opposite we have Chandos Street, Southampton and Exeter 
Streets. 

At Toole’s Theatre, in King William Street, was the first “Oratory” 
founded by Dr. Newman. Beside it, or on a portion of it (where 
the commissionaire sits), is the entrance to the Beefsteak Club, or 
so much of the shadow of it as is left. Gatti’s vast eating place was 
the gallery where the German Reeds originally performed. 

Close by is Leicester Square, where, if we enter Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson’s auction rooms (No. 47), and ascend the handsome stone 
staircase, we shall feel that we are in some old stately mansion, with 
spacious chambers. This was once Sir Joshua Reynolds’ house and 
studio, where he painted so many of his beauties and statesmen. 
In St. Martin’s Street, adjoining the square, there is a shabby, totter- 
ing house, smirched yellow, next the chapel—Sir Isaac Newton’s : 
and his observatory was long to be seen on the roof, where it 
remained until forty or fifty years ago. This now dilapidated tene- 
ment was once occupied by the Danish Minister, and after Newton 
by the Burney family. 

From Villiers Street we pass into a very interesting old quarter, 
called York Buildings. At the bottom we see the crest of the old, 
well-worn, and battered water-gate, known as York Gate, which, before 
the Embankment, had its steps washed by the river. Now it seems 
to have been transported far inland, and looks foolish enough and 
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purposeless, sunk in the ground. Few will have noted the walk, 
lined with old trees, with parapet and steps, or have known that this 
was the old Thames Mall on which people used to lounge and look 
down upon the passing river. I have seen pictures by Canaletti of 
the pretty scene. The corner house on the left is York House, 
portion of a palace that once belonged to the Duke of that name, 
and, what is more interesting, was the lodging of Peter the Great. 
The ceiling of the drawing-room in which he used to sit is a rich 
specimen of stucco work and painting, well worth ascending to see. 
Beside it are several houses of the old pattern, with carved staircases, 
panellings, and doorways. They are interesting as showing what 
style was in favour two centuries ago. But an oddity should be 
noted—the grotesque faces that grin down at you, putting out their 
tongues or “making faces” of all kinds. These contortions are 
worth pausing to examine, and were no doubt a sort of Flemish 
joke. We find exactly the same hideous physiognomies over at 
Queen Anne’s Gate. Facing York House is a mansion once the 
residence of old Pepys, and most interesting is it to gaze on the 
house of one who has so contributed to the general gaiety. We 
may also glance down Craven Street to note the house where 
Benjamin Franklin lodged. 

Thousands pass by the Adelphi every hour; yet there are vast 
numbers who have never turned into the street by the corner where 
Attenborough flourished, or walked on the Adelphi Terrace, whence 
one of the brightest and most picturesque views of the Thames 
used to be seen in the old days when the water came up to its front, 
and when there was a wharf there, with a small dock where barges 
were moored. The Adelphi is a regular little “quarter,” and an 
interesting one. Its familiar streets, John, James, Robert, Adam, 
&c., were so named after the family that built it. One of its streets 
is crossed by a very striking bridge of the Venetian sort, which is 
sure to please the architect. A great portion of the building is 
engrossed by Coutts’ Bank, whose dingy facade in the Strand seems 
to affect a sort of modest, unpretending style, as though there were 
no business doing. 

But the really curious interest of the Adelphi is subterranean. 
As we descend Durham Street we note a great yawning opening on 
the left, a vast archway entrance to a cavern as it were, which seems 
to lead into the bowels of the earth. It is all portentously dark, 
though a light glimmers here and there afar off. We enter, and have, 
as we explore the caverns, almost an hour’s entertainment. We pass 
along great vaulted chambers and passages, now striking off to the 
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right, now to the left. A turn leads-us suddenly to a row of vaults, 
quite bright and cheerful, which look out upon the Thames, and here 
we find a regular population, busily engaged in their various crafis. 
At times we come upon a skylight, or a sort of open well, which we 
are told communicates with the terrace overhead. Presently we 
stand before a pair of massive double gates, which open slowly, and 
admit us to the great cellarage of a well-known firm of wine 
merchants. This is a regular territory, with avenues of cyclopean 
arches stretching away in all directions. We are astounded at the 
great height and spaciousness of the archings, the vast width and the 
general monumental air of the whole. It is indeed quite Roman. 
Our guide—for one is necessary—takes us to a gloomy recess known 
to the cellarmen as “ Jenny’s Hole,” where it seems some wild waif 
or stray of a girl was discovered. Here, in the bad old days of the 
“ Adelphi Arches,” people used to find a dormitory, or make ambus- 
cades, decoying the unsuspecting for robbery or murder. 

We have spent a long time in these explorings, and yet we have 
got but a little way down the Strand ; so let us hurry on. Here is 
the Adelphi Theatre, the good old Adelphi of Ben Webster, Paul 
Bedford, and bright Miss Woolgar, who happily still lives. It used 
in its early days to be called “The Sans Pareil,” an awkward name. 
Here of evenings we can see the French “ queue,” recently intro- 
duced, which will soon be universal at all the theatres. As we go 
up Southampton Street we note a “‘ shored-up” house, No. 27, where 
the great actor Garrick lived during the early portion of his career : he 
moved from it to No. 5 in the Adelphi, a much finer mansion. Round 
the corner is Maiden Lane, once the garden of Westminster Abbey, 
where the monks came to walk. ‘“ Maiden” was, of course, from 
“ Our Lady.” 

At Exeter Hall, now used by a Young Men’s Society, there 
was once a menagerie, and the roars of the lions and tigers could 
be heard in the Strand. Crossing over, we look for the Savoy 
steps, a not unpicturesque descent by which we reach the precinct, 
with its gloomy churchyard and the gaunt tower and church. The 
gravestones here are plentiful. ‘The Savoy Theatre is close by, and 
the great hotel bearing the same name, which, however, is dwarfed 
by the monstrous Salisbury Hotel, the fruit of one of the Balfour 
speculations. 

We how go up Wellington Street, and pause before the bow window 
next the Gaiety Theatre, the old Household Words office, and haunt 
for many a year of the genial “ Boz.” Here the writer has often spent 
half an hour with the brilliant editor. Farther on, and close to St, 
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Mary-le-Strand, we come to a paved descending lane, which leads to an 
unexpected thing—the old Roman bath. A Roman bath in London! 
It is a surprise to find it in this familiar street, and there is hardly 
anything so curious. The bath is of genuine Roman workmanship, 
of fine masonry, the end curved and set with Roman tiles. Tons of 
clear water pass through it every moment, and there is a holy well close 
by. In Catherine Street, opposite, near the bottom, was the old Turk’s 
Head, where Dr. Johnson and his wise and witty friends met so often. 
One of the oldest shops in London is in the Strand, No. 87, to wit, 
Burgess the sauce maker. A copy of the Zimes is displayed in the 
window, containing an advertisement over 110 years old. 

We have yet another surprise, close by the old Roman bath, in 
the shape of a little passage which we enter under an archway— 
Devereux Court it is called. The houses are pretty old, and of one 
pattern, with neat doorways. They appear to be the work of the 
Adam brothers. But the interest is in the name of the place: it is 
called after Robert Devereux, one of the Essex family ; and a little 
tablet which has been preserved records the fact in old characters : 





This is 
Devereux Court 
1676 











The air of retirement in this little court iscurious. Indeed, the most 
interesting feeling in thus perambulating the London streets is the 
suggestions they are constantly making, and the fashion in which 
they revive old names and incidents. Thus, Elizabeth’s Robert, 
and her famous nobles, and Charles II., and Steenie rise before 
us as though they were “ ground landlords” like Lord Salisbury or 
the Duke of Norfolk. The latter is in strong force about here, with 
Arundel, Surrey, and Norfolk Streets, the Arundel Hotel, with 
Hastings and Howard Houses, and many more. As we walk down 
Essex Street we know for certain that it was in one of its houses, 
still standing, though we know not which, that the Pretender was 
sheltered by Lady Primrose when he paid his secret visit to London 
in 1750. The public-house—the Essex Head—has recently replaced 
the old tavern frequented by Dr. Johnson. 

Many may have noticed, at the bottom of Essex Street, that archi- 
tectural-looking archway, a heavy pile of some pretension, with a 
flight of steps leading down to the Embankment. This was another 
of the water-gates where in the old days folk took their wherries, 
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Now a long strip of ‘evra firma interposes between it and the water. 
If we descend we shall see the only private house upon the Embank- 
ment, a piquant and attractive structure just completed for Mr. Astor, 
“th’ American milliner,” as one of the workmen tells us. There is 
something original in the river movement, both at morn and eve, 
which this gentleman will survey from his windows. 

Should we be Johnsonians we must positively enter St. Clement 
Danes Church, and, climbing to the gallery, make our way on the 
leit to a pew just by the side of the pulpit. There, next the pillar, the 
Doctor regularly sat, looking down on the preacher. A brass plate 
marks his seat. And why St. Clement Danes? Froma tradition of 
some Danish king, said to have been buried here ; or, as others 
maintain, a few Danes, who remained after the invasion, worshipped 
here. 

The ugly Griffin cost over £10,000 (a monstrous price). As we 
know, it marks the site of old Temple Bar and the entrance to the 
City. Young folk presently will wonder when they learn that here 
once stood a huge stone gate-house, with rooms aloft, a great 
archway with gates below, through which rolled omnibus after 
omnibus. To outside passengers it seemed always as if one were 
entering a fortified town or crossing a drawbridge : you felt that you 
had passed a barrier, and were in a new quarter. Not long since, 
wandering near Theobald’s Park, by Waltham, I came upon the old 
Bar, set up and beautified as an entrance-gate to a demesne, and, 
embosomed in trees, most imposing it looked. Adjoining the Bar 
was a grimy old bank, Child’s, that did business in the days of 
Charles II. They still possess some of Nell Gwynne’s receipts. They 
can also show you in their registers the money accounts connected with 
the sale of Dunkirk to the French. In the old well-grimed room 
over Temple Bar these old books were stored away. 

We can now secure a genuine surprise by turning into a little 
passage, just beyond Chancery Lane, which would escape the notice 
of many: it leads into the all but condemned Clifford’s Inn. No 
one could conceive so truly old-fashioned and original a place. These 
“passages” abound in Fleet Street, lining all one side, and are 
scarcely found anywhere else. The eye first alights on the miniature 
old hall with its lantern, twisted vane, high roof, and painted windows, 
a compact little building, but decayed and tottering. Passing under 
the arch, in which is sunk the door of entrance, we find ourselves in 
the desolate court, with a blighted plot of grass, stooping rail- 
ings, a solitary shop or booth stuck down by itself, and a range of 
ancient houses stretching away into corners and recesses. Very 
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ancient they are—I suppose a couple of centuries old. The artist 
will relish the broadly eaved roofs and windows joined in a row of 
two or three and tiled over. They seem borrowed from some old 
French town. It is a curious solitary place, which helps one to 
understand Dickens’ old London. People still live here, though the 
inn is suppressed, and you see them flitting about or read their names 
onthe doors. We cannot hear the roar of Fleet Street without. On 
the wall of the church beside it is a statue of Queen Elizabeth 
which was once niched in an old City gate—Ludgate. 

We must take a glance at a tavern of the good old pattern close 
by, which has a regular pedigree and has had books written about it— 
the Cheshire Cheese, to wit. Wegoup Wine Office Court, and there 
it stands with its blinking windows and somewhat shaky walls. No 
wonder, too, for it carries its two hundred years or so bravely enough, 
and, like its extinct neighbour, the Cock, witnessed the Plague and 
Fire. Here the floor is sanded ; here are “boxes” and rude tables ; 
the chop is done on a gridiron before you, and there is a beefsteak 
pie made regularly every Friday which delights epicures. 

No one, of course, will pass by the Temple, with its charming 
gardens and fine halls and church. There is scarcely any view in 
London more attractive than Fountain Court, with the hall and 
library, the old trees in front of the picturesque old houses, always 
with open doors, and the pleasant murmur of the water. There is 
the faint hum and buzz of Fleet Street coming through. Dickens 
has caught the poetry of the scene in his ‘Chuzzlewit.” We might 
spend a couple of hours in the Temple under guidance, for there is 
much to see and point out, and we might wander through the quaint 
courts again and again, and be struck here and there with the 
picturesque arrangement. ‘The circular Temple Church alone, with 
its recumbent knights, fills us almost with awe, for here we seem to see 
the Crusades. 

Let us turn up one of these courts or alleys that lead out of 
Fleet Street, and it will lead us, by winding ways, into Gough Square, 
surrounded by old houses ; though called a square, it is really no 
more than a paved court. That old house at the end with a gabled 
top, which is in sound condition, is the one in which, nigh a hundred 
and fifty years ago, the drudging Sam Johnson wrote his great 
“ Dictionary.” It is a strange feeling ascending the narrow twisted 
stairs. It is said that the house is soon to be taken down. 

For Goldsmith we all have a sort of affection. Americans are 
always eager to see what relics are left of him. He is indeed a 
unique sort of writer, and worthy of this affection. We find his 
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grave just behind the Temple Church, a low-lying bevelled stone, 
certainly scarcely worthy of so great a poet. No doubt simplicity is 
desirable in such things, and there is something in the notion that 
the undecorated is more or less distingué. But there is a certain 
meanness in this case. No one, however, can pass through the 
quaint and solemn Brick Court, where he died, without being 
affected. The old brick, the general primness, the pleasing dull 
colour, the picturesque old fashion of the place, are all in accord. It 
was on the second floor that his death took place. 

We should note the vian¢ Italian villa-like mansion that is close 
by—a delightful residence, with its little garden and view of the 
Thames—the residence of the Master of the Temple, the accom- 
plished Canon Ainger. 

This was our first day’s work, and Laura was delighted, and, like 
Oliver, asked for more. 

Tuesday.—“* There is a good deal that is interesting in the 
London squares,” I said as we sallied forth next day. “They have 
all different styles and patterns, like dresses. Some are old and some 
new.” This morning we visited quite a number. We most relished 
the old-fashioned ones. Some of these are quaint and charming 
enough, being mostly laid out in the Dutch fashion. Golden Square, 
near Regent Street ; Red Lion and Queen Squares, in Blooms- 
bury, are capital specimens. The first, though so close to Regent 
Street, might be a dozen miles away ; there is a welcome unkempt- 
ness : the grass is rank and wild, there are old trees ranged round its 
border in a symmetrical way. The houses round are picturesque, 
because each is distinct. It is given over to commission agents, 
merchants, and trade generally, yet within but a few years it was a 
place of genteel residence, like a usual square, and we find the late 
Cardinal Wiseman living in a substantial mansion here. Dickens, it 
will be remembered, placed Ralph Nickleby’s house here, which is 
described on the occasion of the party to Sir Frederick and Sir 
Mulberry as having almost palatiai apartments and the richest furni- 
ture. As we wander round, we are struck with the melancholy tone 
of the inclosure, yet everything seems brisk enough ; but it belongs 
to the old world. 

The square itself is very attractive and original, with a sort of 
Dutch or foreign air: we note the fine trees which shelter it all round in 
symmetrical lines, and the Roman-warrior sort of statue in the centre 
arrayed in full armour and representing George II. The grass and 
walks are laid out with a certain free-and-easy carelessness that is 
very acceptable, and contrasts with the trim, shaven, soulless treat- 
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ment of modern squares. Altogether, a visit to Golden Square will 
interest. 

Berkeley Square everyone knows. Yet it has an extraordinary, 
sympathetic attraction from its grass and fine shading old trees. No 
one, we may be sure, has noted that these leafy patriarchs seem to 
range in two rows down the middle, like an avenue. The fact is, it 
was the demesne of the lawn in front of the old Berkeley House, 
which stood at the back of Devonshire House. The mansions 
round are very fine, and the ironwork, railings, &c., are all admired 
and to be admired. There are some queer things to be told about 
squares ; for instance, that there was a General Strode who had a 
mania for setting up statues in squares at his own expense. We 
have seen equestrian statues in Leicester Square propped up with a 
broomstick, with portions broken away. 

In Warwick Street, close by, we note a conventicle-looking chapel 
of brick, as ugly as can well be made, which turns out to be a 
Catholic chapel. This was, or may be still, the chapel of one of the 
embassies, and thus enjoyed at one time a certain privilege and 
toleration. However, in the Gordon Riots it was sacked and burnt, 
and later rebuilt, but, to escape observation, it was of set purpose 
built to simulate a Dissenting place of worship. This accounts for 
that lack of attraction so unusual in Roman Catholic buildings. Old 
people will recall the days of what was called “The Shilling Opera,” 
when the great singers sang in the choir on Sundays. One of the 
writer’s earliest recollections as a boy is his being taken there, and 
finding himself in the gallery close beside a lusty, red-faced man, who 
was giving forth stentorianly, “Comfort ye!” It was the famous 
Mr. Braham. 

An interesting square in an interesting quarter, too, is Soho 
Square. This familiar name is said to have been the battle cry of 
the Duke of Monmouth at Sedgemoor, “So hoe!” The Duke had 
his house on the south side. In the square are plenty of fine old 
houses, well panelled, and with embroidered ceilings. There used 
to be a statue of Charles II. in the centre, but by some odd freak 
it was taken away in 1876 and removed to the grounds of a Royal 
Academician at Harrow Weald. These things are inexplicable. A 
sort of garden house has been set up in its place. The streets 
leading to the square—Dean Street, Frith Street, &c.—are all full of 
good houses formerly in high fashion. We pause with much interest 
before No. 75 Dean Street, which was formerly the residence of 
Thornhill, Hogarth’s master, and the painter of the dull grey decora- 
tions in the dome of St. Paul’s. In this house there is still a 
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staircase, painted with figures, in which, so tradition runs, Hogarth 
had some share. The large room at the top, Caldwell’s Dancing 
Academy, has a history, and was a music-room in the last century, 
where about the year 1760 Handel’s “Judas Maccabzeus” was 
performed. 

Looking up Shaftesbury Avenue from Regent Circus we shall 
see a strange, odd-looking steeple, like a cask set on the top of 
a spire. This is St. Anne’s, Soho—this name in honour of the 
queen of that name—and the spire is said to be an imitation of a 
Danish spire—a compliment to Prince George. There is fixed up 
outside the door on the walls a tablet to the memory of that 
adventurer Theodore of Corsica, whose story is one of the most 
romantic that can be conceived. He was a genuine king, for a time 
at least, died in misery in London, and was buried here. The 
churchyard, where the children of the slums play about, looks 
forlorn and dismal enough. 

The most dramatic of all the old-fashioned squares is perhaps 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to say nothing of Lincoln’s Inn itself. No 
one can be insensible to the special charm of the place, the not un- 
pleasing neglect and the general tone of antiquity that pervade it. 
A genuine, well-preserved specimen of old London, as it was two 
hundred years since, is to be found on one side, where there is a row 
of Inigo Jones’ houses, many displaying fleur-de-lis and other 
escutcheons, and the flat pilasters to which he was so partial. They 
have been plastered and painted over, but looked originally like the 
fine old house in Great Queen Street—also his work—with its over- 
hanging eaves, enormous roof of tiles, and ruddy brick contrasted 
with stone pilasters. This was the style of Inigo’s day. The paved 
“ forecourts ” before some will be noted ; a really fine mansion, with 
a broad space in front, is denoted by the two noble pillars surmounted 
by gigantic acorns. This was once Lord Ancaster’s. The mansion 
at the corner of Great Queen Street with the “ flowing ” flight of steps 
was once that of the notorious Duke of Newcastle, the Minister. 

The row of houses is pierced by an archway through which we 
pass into Sardinia Street, where is the Sardinian Chapel, which was 
attacked during the Gordon Riots. A portion of this—that where 
the altar is—is said to be Inigo’s own work. In one of two houses 
opposite—but we know not which—Franklin says he lodged with a 
pious Catholic woman when he was learning the printing trade. 
The square, which has its corners cut off, is said to be of the exact 
size of the base of the Great Pyramid. It would be worth while, 
and easy, too, to test this, for it is constantly repeated—-and doubted. 
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It is easy to understand the charm of these old squares when we 
compare them with the barren, trim, meagre “laying out” of the 
new squares : we could wander round and round The Fields for a 
whole morning, but it may be an acquired taste. On one side is the 
museum of the College of Surgeons, where there are wonderful 
* preparations,” in bottles mainly, to be seen. On the other side is 
that really curious collection of odds and ends, the Soane Museum, 
well worthy of a visit and of a long visit ; but you need a skilled guide 
to show what is important, otherwise you are bewildered with the 
quantity of things, possibly of rubbish. Its glory is a wonderful 
MS. with its painted miniatures. Particularly look at the Hogarths 
and Canalettis, &c. The strange owner “cut and contrived” so as 
to turn every scrap of space to profit, and most ingenious are his 
shifts and devices. 

Turning out of the square into Portsmouth Street we shall see a 
wonderful old tavern, the “George IV.,” supported on a row of 
posts instead of stone columns. Beside it is a grimed old structure, 
“ The old Black Jack,” believed to be the scene of Mr. Lowten’s 
orgies in “ Pickwick.” Nearly opposite it is another Dickensian 
souvenir, “The Old Curiosity Shop,” immortalised by Charles 
Dickens, now a sort of rag and waste paper store kept by a Mr. 
Poole. This theory was ingeniously started one bright day—I 
remember the occasion perfectly—but it is impossible to deny or 
support it, as there are no facts. 

We should also turn into the quarter of Lincoln's Inn itself, 
where the old and new, ancient and modern, are blended in a very 
successful manner. The green sward with its fine old houses and 
good doorways is very pleasing. The best bii, of course, is the 
old court next to Chancery Lane, with its delicately shaped brick 
towers in corners ; the irregular broken outlines, queer chimneys, 
narrow windows, &c., there have been sketched again and again by 
artists. They remain happily untouched. ‘The church is curious, 
but the interior not worth seeing. The new hall and library is con- 
sidered admirable, and is certainly very successful : it is quite in the 
spirit of the old work. One of the queerest, most striking “bits” of 
Lincoln’s Inn is the little passage that leads out by the drill hall ; 
there are here some strange old houses and courts. 

Queen Square is perhaps the most really picturesque of these 
old inclosures. It might be in some antique country town. Long 
and oblong as it is, it will be noted that it is closed at the lower end 
in Guilford Street, where there is a little fenced-in piece of ground 
which is private property. All the houses are old, probably of 
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Queen Anne’s time, and are duly panelled, &c. ; they are, however, 
being gradually nibbled at and nibbled away, the process being that 
a hospital takes a couple—on cheap terms—prospers, and then, 
levelling the old houses, rebuilds. Red Lion Square, hard by, is 
quaint enough, too ; foot passages or flagged lanes lead into it. 

All the quarter close to Red Lion Square, Guilford Street, the 
Foundling, &c., has a mouldy lodging-house tone not seen in other 
districts. In the little Doughty Street every house seems run in one 
small mould, so exactly does it resemble its neighbour. No. 48 
Doughty Street was the mansion of the brilliant Charles. If the 
landlady show it to you—she did to me—you note how neat and 
tiny are the prim rooms. But it is a melancholy thing for those 
who knew him to survey them and recall the bright young fellow, 
so full of hope and energy and daring schemes. Doughty Street has 
quite a character of itsown. In another of the houses, No. 5, Sydney 
Smith lived when he first came to town. I do think that we are sure 
to find ourselves surveying with interest such houses as these, and 
lingering long in the street that contains them. 

To Dickens we owe some of the best and most faithful sketches 
of the old London of fifty years since, before the rage for pulling 
down had set in. He was wonderfully successful, not only in 
“hitting off” the details, but in conveying the tone and spirit of the 
places. His writings will by-and-by be invaluable as topographical 
records. An old corner house, square, &c., having good picturesque 
claims of its own, gains additional colour and form from the associa- 
tions, the living characters, and ideas that Boz has woven round it. 
There is, for instance, that scene of the old City square of which he 
has made so much in “Nicholas Nickleby.” We should like to be 
taken to a City square, a retired placid spot, surrounded by quaint 
old houses. 

Hans Place, off Sloane Street, is a picturesque little inclosure, and 
formerly its snug and tiny houses were in high favour. It has, how- 
ever, been nearly entirely rebuilt. It must be haunted by the ghosts 
of “literary ladies,” who seem to have a fenchant for the place. 
For here we find “ L. E. L.” (Miss Landon), JANE AusTEN (we take 
off our hats !), Miss Mitford, Lady Caroline Lamb, Lady Lytton 
Bulwer, Fanny Kemble, Mrs. S. C. Hall, Mrs. Shelley, and Mrs. 
Wigan, the actress ; a perfect galaxy. 

Perhaps the inclosure that is most associated with mystery—a 
mystery that is never penetrated by the ordinary denizen—is the 
garden of Buckingham Palace. The long stretch of blank wall 
running down Grosvenor Place is a frowning barrier. No one can 
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speculate what lies within, but there is an abundance of trees, and 
from the garden-seats of the passing omnibus one can make out a 
patch of water. One can also note a few small houses towards 
the outer portions, but this is all. It is strange to think of this large 
tract—forty acres in extent—being thus shut off and left neglected, 
unused, and uncared for, almost since it was first laidout. A portion 
of this originally belonged to the Green Park, which George III. “ took 
in” about the year 1770. At the same time the ground on which 
Grosvenor Place is now built was in the market, and could have 
been secured for a song— £20,000. The King was eager to have 
it, as it would prevent his garden being overlooked; but the Minister 
was obdurate. Great efforts have since been made to block out all 
view from the windows of the house, and the growth of the trees is 
most luxuriant. The sheet of ornamental water covers five acres. 
In the garden there is a curious sort of “ Folly,” a summer-house, 
painted in the early enthusiastic days of our young Queen, by no 
fewer than eight artists, including Eastlake, Maclise, Stanfield, and 
others. These works are now in sore plight. ‘‘ One of these days” 
—that always indefinite epoch—we may look forward, as to a sort of 
dream, to a time when the walls of this inclosure shall be levelled, 
and these vast gardens shall be thrown open to the public, like the 
Tuileries Gardens. We can fancy these laid out elegantly by some 
Le Notre of the day. It is astonishing that this idea has not ere 
now been mooted. 

Wednesday.—On this morning let us walk back to Westminster, 
passing by the too familiar old Abbey, and enter under the archway 
beside it. Here we find ourselves in Dean’s Yard, a really romantic 
sort of inclosure, as it appears in “the gloaming” at the close of 
some November day. The old residences of the Dean and canons, 
the entrance to the cloisters, the great towers of the Abbey, and the 
Houses of Parliament rise with overpowering dignity over the roofs. 
All is still, and no sounds of the racket outside penetrate. A little 
Gothic doorway pierced in one of the old houses on the Dean’s side 
of the yard leads into one of the courts of the Westminster School, 
whose irregular ancient buildings are now before us. On the left is 
a low-lying old red brick mansion, with a gate of twisted iron work 
before it. This is Ashburnham House, one of the most interesting 
and elegant buildings in London—the work of Inigo Jones. It has 
had many escapes—one from fire, when the Cotton MSS. stored there 
were well nigh consumed, and the custodian sallied forth, the precious 
Alexandrian Codex under his arm. At another time certain Goths 
and Huns levelled a portion to erect neat canons’ houses on the 


ground. It has now been happily joined to the school, and is safe. 
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The beauty of the interior is indescribable: elegance is the 
fitting word. The charming old oak stair, a marvel of original 
arrangement ; the exquisite oval dome overhead, so light and airy ; 
the grace of the stucco work ; the pleasant drawing-room ; the delicacy 
of the ornamentation ; the sense of just proportion displayed every- 
where, making what is small appear spacious—these things will 
repay and almost enrapture the visitor of taste. 

The school itself is interesting, too, with its dignified and sombre 
buildings, fine inclosed gardens, and old trees. The dormitory, 
where the Latin play is given at Christmas, is interesting on account 
of the inscriptions ; on the walls here have been cut deeply the names 
of former pupils, some of great celebrity, such as Byron. At the 
back there is an unsuspected quarter of a very old-fashioned pattern— 
decayed streets and houses. Most picturesque is College Street, where 
are the residences of canons, a row of quaint Queen Anne houses 
with carved doorways, suggesting “‘ Minor Canon Row ” at Rochester. 
At the end is a glimpse of the river and passing barges; in front, the 
wall of the school gardens. The great Victoria tower looms large 
over the wall. There is a general peaceful serenity over all. You 
would think yourself in some cathedral town hundreds of miles 
from London. The whole scene is interesting and pleasing. 

A morning might be spent with entertainment in St. Margaret's 
Church, Westminster, which stands so curiously beneath the shadow 
of the great Abbey. It looks homely enough, but within a score of 
years it has been enriched, furnished, and beautified to an extra- 
ordinary degree. Within, at every turning, there is something to 
pique and entertain. One could gaze on the superb east window 
for ever, with its deep, unsurpassed blues which no modern attempt 
can even approach. The history of this noble window is a strange 
one, and I shall tell it as we gaze on it. It was made at Dort, in 
Holland, for Henry VII., and intended for his famous chapel ; but 
Henry VIII.’s Protestantism interfered, and it was given away to 
someone inthe country. It passed through many hands—Oliver Crom- 
well’s and General Monk’s—and finally found its way hither, but, as 
will be seen, is rather too small for its window frame. To walk 
round and study the other windows, to the memory of poets &c., 
together with the recording verses furnished in celebration, noting 
the abundance of tablets and inscriptions, with the handsome and 
original tombs, is, indeed, a varied entertainment. The august com- 
pany that was either married or buried here is astonishing. There 
is Caxton, who has his window, and whose burial, as can be seen 
from the accounts, cost 6s. 8¢. There is also the poet Harrington, Sir 
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Walter Raleigh, the second wife of Milton, Admiral Blake, Hollar the 
engraver, the mother of Oliver Cromwell, and Lord Clarendon the 
Chancellor ; while Waller the poet, Milton himself, Pepys, Bishop 
Heber, Jeremy Bentham, and Thomas Campbell were all married 
within these walls. It is, indeed, a most interesting place; and 
there is, moreover, a sort of dramatic show and glitter about it that 
is pleasing. Of great interest, as I have said, are the versicles 
and couplets furnished by various poets, and emblazoned in the 
painted windows in honour of famous persons. It is an original 
entertainment going round and scanning these. There is here also 
Pope’s famous epitaph on a lady. 

An attractive church not far off is the old Chelsea church, with 
its grim, weather-buffeted brick tower and shaky tiled roofs—a 
picturesque landmark. From a steamer on the river it seems quite 
Dutch. Indeed, both the river banks here, from Battersea on to Chelsea, 
are strangely Flemish, low-lying and sad-looking ; the modern brick 
terraces, supplied with trees, have the same tone. The church is a 
delightful old-world place in sound condition, its walls covered with 
tablets in the oddest fashion, the whole broken up with recesses and 
projections in the most pleasing way. The gaunt tower, as was said 
before, most impresses. But its real interest is the association with 
Sir Thomas More, whose own private chapel is here, as well as the 
mortuary tablet he set up, and the epitaph that he wrote in advance 
for himself. Names of duchesses, lords, and ladies meet us every- 
where. The name Cheyne suggests that Cheyne Walk and Row 
were named after the lord of the soil, Mr. Charles Cheyne. Altogether, 
apart from the always touching and popular associations with the 
good Sir Thomas, the place has an extraordinary charm, and offers 
a pleasant pilgrimage. Cheyne Walk, hard by, with its row of old 
houses, notable for their associations, adds to the attraction of 
Chelsea. I am always pleased to think that I saw it in its old, 
unspoiled picturesque days, when the river ran beside it, over which 
a row of venerable trees bent majestically. 

It was almost an exact reproduction of a Flemish river scene : 
here were all the Flemish colours commingled—the green and the 
red tiling and brick, the barges and boats, and the watermen lounging 
about. Now, owing to the Embankment, the “ Walk” is far removed 
from the river. But the houses are still full of charm and interest, 
with their oblong, old-fashioned windows and forecourts, and fine 
ironwork, and “monumental” doorways. Nearer the end was 
Maclise the R.A.’s house, and Turner’s, and Dante Rossetti’s, 
called “Gothic House,” and now Mr. Haweis’. 
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In the close, or graveyard, round the Abbey will be observed 
a raised tomb, which is really the only one of the kind. Thereby 
hangs 2 little history. In Davies Street, just after we turn out of 
Berkeley Square, there is to be noted a gloomy, heavy-eaved but 
effective old brick mansion that bears its age well, which must be about 
two hundred years old. it has a little inclosure or garden attached, 
and it stands half apart. It bears the name Bourpon House. It 
is a very suggestive old building. ‘Once on a time ”—that is, some 
two hundred and twenty years ago—there was a great heiress, Mary 
Davies, who lived in this very house, which was then the old Manor 
House. It was quite in the country, as we can see by merely noting 
the rather rural names of the streets about us ; for close by are Farm 
Street, Hill Street, Hay Hill, and other country names. It is really 
curious to find a genuine stable Jane, such as Farm Street is, dignified 
with the name of “street ””—a distinction it owes simply to this old 
usage. Close to the Manor House was to be found Miss Davies’ 
“farm.” In due time the heiress was carried off by Sir Thomas 
Grosvenor, and thus, it was said, were laid the foundations of that 
enormous prosperity which has attended this fortunate family, whose 
possessions can be traced by the family names in the great quarters 
of London, notably in Pimlico, where we have Ebury Street, Eccleston 
and Belgrave Squares, Lupus Street, &c. It is notable that the one 
altar-tomb privileged to remain in the close round Westminster 
Abbey is that of one of this wealthy Davies family. 

Thursday.—In visiting these London curios little hints in archi- 
tecture may be readily picked up. I always think that even the 
dullest, when they are taken to look at anything, would give anything 
to know what and how they are to admire. Of course, everyone can 
see that the thing is vast, or splendid, or must have cost a great deal ; 
but otherwise it is a blank. And yet everyone, when the points of 
merit are shown, eagerly appreciates and is delighted. Then it 
seems to live and have merit. It is a pity there is not some way of 
doing this, for under present conditions sight-seeing is but a stupid, 
wearisome business after the first surprise is over. 

Now here, just behind the Mansion House, is this ancient, 
homely-looking, and rather forlorn Church of St. Stephen’s Walbrook. 
You would never suppose that its interior is considered one of the 
most striking and perfect kind; it is admired by all architects and 
persons of taste, and in Sir C. Wren’s day—he was the designer—by 
the dilettanti of Europe. This naturally rouses curiosity and interest, 
so we will enter and look at it. We see a forest of airy pillars, sup- 
porting arches as airy, that seem disposed about in the most 
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capricious way, crossing and intersecting. Note the elegance, con- 
tour, and lightness of the flattened dome which they support. These 
arches and columns are so adroitly and cunningly arranged that it ‘is 
stated that, if the walls were removed, the roof would still stand 
firmly on its supports. This elegance of touch and general grace is 
seen in every portion, It will be noticed that the pedestals of the 
columns seem unduly developed, but this is not Wren’s fault. He 
designed the church for pews, which he intended should rise high 
enough to cover these bases. The pews have been removed ; there 
is consequently a nakedness and exposure. 

Crossing the street towards the Exchange we see another much- 
admired church, that of St. Mary Woolnoth. Note the unusual 
Italian character of the towers and the suitability to the position. 
Within we find a handsome, dignified chamber rather than a church, 
but very richly embellished and furnished. 

This suggests that there is one steeple in London which Horace 
Walpole has called “a master stroke of absurdity.” We may be 
naturally curious to see such a thing, and accordingly hie us to Hart 
Street, close to the British Museum, where we find St. George’s 
Church—a rather stately pile with a fine portico. We raise our eyes 
to the steeple, and find it capped—with a large statue standing on a 
long series of steps. The effect is not so bad, on the whole. The 
statue, it seems, represents George I., it being thought there was some- 
thing suitable in placing a King George on top of a church dedicated 
to St. George. We are not surprised to learn that it was a rich 
brewer—one Mr. Hucks—who paid, and paid for, the compliment. 

One of the few characteristic rus in urbe residences left to us is 
the old Deanery of St. Paul’s. We pass under the archway in the 
“Churchyard” and see it on the right, its high antique roof and 
dormers peeping over a yellow wall. There is an air of dignified 
repose about, and the contrast between it and the modern world 
behind us, the passing "buses, &c., is odd indeed. It is just such a 
house as we see in some old French town. Unhappily its z7s-d-vis, 
the old Doctors’ Commons, to which you pass under the familiar 
archway, is at this moment being levelled to the ground—absorbed 
ina “ Pawson & Co.” An institution that still retains a good deal of 
the old flavour, though much “‘ pulled about,” is the Heralds’ College, 
just beside Ludgate Hill. In its old state it must have been pleasing 
enough, from the quadrangle and court. There are good halls and 
panellings, and it is in harmony with its function. We think, as we 
look at it, of Bethell’s—was it?—insolent speech toa Herald, “ Why, 
you foolish man, you don’t even know your own foolish business !” 
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We have visited that genuine “ old Roman bath ” in the Strand, 
but the Roman remains of the City are more curious still. I don’t 
know any sensation more surprising than to find oneself standing 
before the old Roman wall in a City street, with the modern hansom 
cabs and other vehicles plying by and the citizens passing it 
without taking the slightest account of it. There it rises before us, 
part of a common street, with its rubicund tiles and masonry dis- 
played, the actual work of our Roman conquerors—and doing 
practical duty in supporting houses built upon it. A small planted 
inclosure runs in front. It is wonderful that it should have been 
preserved. Not far away, in the Cripplegate quarter, we “catch it 
up” again, and come upon a fragment of a regular tower or bastion 
standing by itself. When excavations are made for new buildings 
Roman foundations are often opened—not long since, on Ludgate 
Hill, the antiquaries were hurrying to inspect some Roman work of 
this kind thus laid bare. More astonishing, however, are the 
beautiful pieces of Roman art-work preserved in the Guildhall—fine 
mosaic pavements of beautiful designs and colours, with flowers and 
goddesses, together with abundant pottery, pipkins, fine bronze 
ornaments, and the rest. We are so modern and British that we are 
apt to look for these relics in foreign museums only. But we have 
a fine store of them, and I really think the spectacle is more 
curious, interesting, and entertaining than the things of the same 
class that we visit in the British Museum. So my pretty cousin 
declares. 

We now stretch away to Islington, “‘ Merry Islington” as it used 
to be called ; and a curious, unfamiliar quarter of London it is. At 
the Angel is certainly one of the busiest, most animated scenes con- 
ceivable, from the tramcars, converging from all quarters, intersecting 
each other, and the vast crowds that are passing and repassing. A 
most old-world place it seems as we hurry along past the Grand 
Theatre, the Agricultural Hall, &c. Here is Sir Hugh Myddelton’s 
statue, which reminds us that close by the New River has arrived 
at its quiet reservoir, after its long journey from Amwell, in Hertford- 
shire, nearly forty miles away. ‘This alone supplies a romance, for 
the New River is, as Charles Lamb said, “a pretty old one,” having 
been brought to town some two hundred years ago. It is a singularly 
pleasing stream, about twenty feet wide, that winds in the most 
effective way through all the meadows of the intervening counties. 
I myself have followed its track almost to its source, visiting the 
various interesting old towns it washes. This promenade or expedi- 
tion may be commended to the notice of the enterprising Londoner in 
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search of entertainment. The story of the projector, Sir Hugh, is a 
most interesting record of hope and persevering energy. 

After a tolerably long wandering we turn to the left, and come 
presently to the attraction we are in search of—Canonbury Tower. 
Few know of this grim, striking old monument—a great, tall, 
frowning square block of grimed copper-coloured brick, with a sort 
of gabled old mansion attached. It belonged to an abbey, that of 
St. John’s, in the old days, and has, somehow, survived to our times, 
owing its preservation to being used and made habitable as a 
political club. It has an extraordinary attraction architecturally. A 
century or so ago it was let out in lodgings, and Goldsmith took 
refuge there from creditors—writing his books—probably behind 
with his rent. Even in this century George Daniel and Washington 
Irving were occupants. We visited it before it fell into other hands, 
and were taken up its crazy stairs to its fine old, well-proportioned 
chambers, panelled all round. We gradually gained the top and 
stood upon the level platform, leaning over the parapet and enjoying 
a wonderful view of London, which lay at our feet. 

An old almshouse is always a picturesque thing, so also are the 
old charity schools, “ Blue Coat” and others, of which there are 
quite a numberin London. They are being swept away with alarm- 
ing rapidity. One of the most beautiful, Lady Dacre’s Almshouses 
in Westminster, was lately levelled. It was, I should say, one of 
the finest in England : quite a religious, solitary calm pervaded it. 
Not far from it still stands a pleasing little Blue Coat School, “ four 
square” and beautifully designed, though somewhat neglected and 
decayed. Figures of a “ Blew” coat boy and girl stand in niches 
over the doors. Going on into Rochester Row we come to the fine 
old school for girls, with its high, solid tiled roof and lantern, and 
spacious hall, and a great garden behind ; a truly picturesque thing. 
All over London, particularly in the East End, we come upon these 
old-world institutions, but, as I said, they are fast disappearing, for 
the ground is coveted. 

London can supply a good store of queer, novel sensations. 
Close by the Tower is a sort of “ hutch,” or pavilion, which no one 
seems to notice or care about. This is known as “the Tower 
Subway.” You descend it by a spiral stair that seems endless ; you 
wend down, corkscrew-like, inte the very bowels of the earth, and at 
last touch the tube which stretches out before you. The air is close 
—stifling almost. The tube is of iron, and the bolts and rivets are 
palpable ; a row of gas jets furnishes light ; the circular shape makes 
walking not very comfortable, and there is a sort of drip of water 
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collected at the bottom. It is a strange feeling to thus promenade 
through an iron pipe below the Thames. And so you hobble 
across to the other side. The curious thing is the sense of solitude. 
You have the pipe to yourself—at least, we had. 

As was noted before, the London street names offer a subject ot 
extraordinary interest, dramatic often, and many surprises, too. We 
will give a few of these derivations: The Minories were so called 
after a convent of Minorites of St. Clare. St. Mary Axe was St. 
Mary’s Axe, a relic of a holy axe used in the martydom of some 
virgins. Marylebone is not from St. Mary-la-bonne, as is commonly 
supposed, but St. Mary on the Bourne. Mayfair was from a fair 
held in May. Houndsditch, the place where the City hounds were 
kept. No one would guess that Rotten Row was so called from the 
‘Route du Roi,” which was in this direction. Conduit Street is 
from a well-known spring. Bayswater, from Baynard’s water, or a 
spring. Baynard was a companion of the Conqueror’s—a suggestive 
name, indeed. Birdcage Walk, from the Royal Aviaries—semp. 
James I.—situated there. The familiar Bond Street was from a Sir 
Thomas Bond. ‘There are several Half Moon Streets, so called 
from taverns with that sign. 

I have said there is much entertainment to be found in studying 
the names of streets; such suggest histories of families. For 
instance, we have Oxford Street, Harley Street, Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, Henrietta Street, Mortimer Street, all close 
together. Now, Holles was Duke of Newcastle, and his daughter, 
Henrietta, married Harley, Earl of Oxford and Mortimer. We have 
Portland Place, Bentinck Street, Duchess Street, Weymouth Street, 
allnames of the one great family to whom the ground belonged. 
The various small streets off the Strand—Exeter, Southampton, 
Chandos, Bedford—all tell the same story. 

Friday.—Bishopsgate Street is an extraordinary street, from the 
enormous traffic produced by the Great Eastern Railway station ; 
and it is further interesting from the quaint old-fashioned marks and 
tokens which make it look somewhat like the High Street of a 
thriving country town. We can see how it was once the established 
northern route out of London. There are still snug-looking inns ; 
churches old, new, and newer; and side by side with al] this a 
display of modern overpowering energy, in the vast traffic, the 
enormous station and hotel, in which the population seems to seethe 
and boil as ina caldron. There is always a grand dignity in such 
display of living energy. But there are two or three objects in Bishops- 
gate which are well worth the long travel across town to see. First, the 
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Church of Great St. Helen’s and the square in which it stands ; 
Crosby Hall; and the singular old church of St. Ethelburga. Few 
know of the existence of these places. It seems like going to see a 
foreign city. 

The old palace of Crosby Hall has been happily preserved to 
us by aseries of chances. At one time it was a “ packer’s” ware- 
house, and the fine Gothic hall was cut up into lofts and floors. It 
was then restored and fashioned into a great restaurant. The gable 
front in the street is new, or much restored, but is most effective. 
The hall is very stately and effective ; the little bits of the building 
that you see now in the square, now at the side, are all picturesque 
and scenic. The beautiful oriel is much admired, and considered 
one of the finest things of its kind. A lunch at Crosby Hall, in 
spite of the long journey across, offers a novel entertainment, and is 
rather a surprising thing for anyone of taste. A low but deep arch- 
way leads us into the quaint old square of St. Helen’s, where we see 
the back of the hail, with some fine old housesrunning round. The 
curious and venerable old church is in the centre; it dates from 
the fourteenth century. The door and porch are very striking from 
the inscription and carvings ; so are the two naves side by side, and 
the old tottering lantern above. One of the naves was for the nuns 
of the convent, who heard Mass through a grille. All the conventual 
arrangements can be traced clearly. Astonishing are the ambitious 
monumental tombs, canopied and others, disposed through this area 
with wonderful effect. ‘The whole tone of the interior is abbey-like, 
and suggests a notion of rich adornment. 

Close by, in the main street, is a small, odd-looking little church, 
recessed from the street with some low building in front. This is a 
yet older church, St. Ethelburga’s, as its decrepit roof and lantern 
show. It is a strange, rude affair, like an old village church, and has 
not been much tampered with. Like other crazy old structures, it has 
often been menaced, but up to this has escaped. Altogether there 
is, I think, a good deal to see in this Bishopsgate direction. 

In Leadenhall Street there is that curious old church, St. Catherine 
Cree, with its bare tower. Here, on October 16, you can hear 
preached what is called “ The Lion Sermon,” to “ commemorate the 
deliverance from the paws of a lion in Arabia” of a grateful Lord 
Mayor named Gayer. In 1648 he left a sum of £200 for this pur- 
pose. On Whit Tuesday there is what is known as “The Flower 
Sermon,” when all the parish children troop in and offer nosegays. 
These are quaint customs. 

The old City halls have nearly all been rebuilt, but few remain in 
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their pristine state. There are two interesting specimens, still happily 
untouched, which are worth a journey into the City wilds. Let us 
make for Addle Street, and call at Brewers’ Hall. How fine and 
florid the entrance gate—so massive, with its solid wooden door. 
Within there is a charming courtyard, with a spacious flight of steps 
and a row of stately windows, each surmounted by an oval light in a 
richly carved border. 

This old hall is really a surprising place. It is pleasant to ascend 
its solid and spacious stair of oak and carvings, and find ourselves in 
the banqueting-hall and other chambers. The coal-black oak is 
richly displayed everywhere, in the bold gallery, fine door and door- 
ways, &c. It is indeed in profusion, and contrasts with the general 
white walls. The effect of veritable age is extraordinary, and we 
begin now to congratulate ourselves that anything old is allowed to 
remain at all. 

Another attractive old hall is that of the Barber Surgeons in 
Monkwell Street. Like so many of its fellows, the old building has 
been for the most part supplanted by new and less effective structures. 
It was the work of Inigo Jones, who had supplied a sort of lecture- 
hall or theatre, court-room, &c. One room, however, is left, whose 
elegant dome—a thing in which he excelled—plainly reveals his 
handiwork. The old flamboyant door, with its elaborate shell-shaped 
scutcheon over the door, happily still remains, and impresses us in 
imposing fashion. The glory of the place is, of course, the grand 
picture of the King granting the charter, always reputed to be Holbein’s 
work, and indeed apparently in his best manner, though the better 
modern opinion seems to be that he had only a share in it. There 
are several of these old halls clustered together in Dowgate Hill, 
close to the railway station in Cannon Street. Peeping through the 
iron gates—the Dyers or the “ Candlemakers ”—we see the court 
within and the pretty Italian-looking arcades. 

Hackney, which is not very far away, may be considered a portion 
of London city, yet it seems some rural suburban place of the 
pattern of Twickenham or Kingston. Anyone who has not “ done ” 
his Hackney I would strongly advise to go and do so. It is a pic- 
turesque place, with old houses and a fine old solitary tower rearing 
itself in the very street. It is a curious sensation driving across the 
Downs, an odd-looking barren tract which you cannot traverse save 
by one road, in the centre whereof is a surviving “pike.” On the 
Downs you would think you were a hundred miles away from town. 
Clapton, too, adjoining, is interesting from its old houses, one or two 
specimens of which are really fine. 
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Burial grounds are not cheerful walking, though latterly every 
exertion has been made to make them attractive and show that there 
is “ snug lying” there. Some of the old graveyards have the highest 
care bestowed upon them. One of the most interesting is assuredly 
that of Bunhill Fields, which we reach from Finsbury Square. It 
was formed at the time of the Great Plague, and was used so 
freely that during 200 years about 125,000 bodies were interred in 
the place! It is of great size, and is a curious place ; it has been 
called the Dissenters’ campo santo. But nothing can be more 
strange than to wander about carelessly until the eye is certain to be 
attracted by some famous name. John Bunyan’s tomb would alone 
be an attraction. Here, too, lie Fleetwood, one of Cromwell’s 
generals, and Godwin, the preacher, who attended Cromwell at his 
death. More interesting is the grave of the author of “ Robinson 
Crusoe” as well as that of his wife. Wesley’s mother lies here, and 
the good Dr. Watts ; also George Fox (in the Quakers’ portion), 
Stothard, and Blake—a goodly company indeed. Apart from their 
associations, a walk through the grounds leaves a curious feeling 
you can hardly imagine that you are in London. But I think the 
curious explorer will be glad to find his way hither. 

There is no church in London more grimly affecting, or more 





gruesomely picturesque, than St. Giles’, Cripplegate. Its lantern is 
strangely gaunt and blackened, its tower stark and solemn. ‘The 
approaches are all straggling and curious ; we fancy ourselves in a 
bit of some old foreign city. The curious skulls and hour-glass over 
the entrance to the churchyard are vigorously done. It escaped 
the Great Fire, and is an interesting church altogether—and pic- 
turesque. Here we find Milton’s tomb, Foxe’s (of the “ Book of 
Martyrs”), and that of a daughter of Shakespeare’s Lucy. And, as 
if this were not sufficient to reward one’s curiosity, they will show us 
the registry of the marriage of Oliver Cromweil to Elizabeth Boucher. 
In the churchyard a large fragment of the old City wall is to be seen. 

Saturday.—This was our last day, and I was determined to give 
Laura a donne bouche. We were bound for the City, and embarked 
aboard a “ Favorite” *bus, with garden seats, &c., and tacked up 
Chancery Lane into Holborn—not the “old bourne,” i.e. brook, as 
is popularly supposed, but, as Mr. Wheatley has shown, Holbourne 
was really the name of the place. There is much that is old and 
odd to be seen in a walk in this district if we but keep our eyes open. 
Here, near the Circus, for instance, we come upon a refreshing 
old inn, of the genuine old pattern, such as abounded in London 
even so late as five-and-twenty years ago. Of these scarce any 
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remain. This is the “Old Bell,” as we can see from the bold and 
vigorously wrought gilt “ bell” on its front, which is of a chocolate 
tone, and is in fairly sound condition. Entering through the capacious 
archway, we find ourselves in the coaching yard with galleries running 
round ; the pleasant bar of old-fashioned cut beside us, exactly 
like the Pickwickian “ White Hart” of pleasant memory. Business 
seems to be doing; people from the country come up and stay 
here. There is a pleasant feeling in surveying the old place. We 
are taken back a good century and more. Lower down there is the 
“Black Bull,” of which a well-modelled spirited counterpart is dis- 
played outside, but the yard within has been remodelled out of the 
old shape. 

At this spot we are encompassed by a perfect group of old-world 
things, all suggestive enough. Close by, in front of Furnival’s Inn, 
we have “ Ridler’s,” worth looking at as a specimen of the tavern 
of fifty years ago, then the only kind of place where you could 
“obtain a chop.” Furnival’s Inn was rebuilt by Peto, the well-known 
contractor, to whom, oddly enough, a statue has been set up here. 
But there is no law and no inn here now. A pleasantly attrac- 
tive hotel fills one side. But with most interest we climb the 
stairs of the house, halting on the third floor to visit the modest 
rooms of the young and buoyant Dickens, then busy with his 
* Pickwick.” 

Opposite Furnival’s Inn is that striking row of ancient framed 
and gabied houses, upon the pattern of a Chester house, which 
always surprise and interest the stranger. Some years ago the 
houses were in a most precarious way. ‘The old inn that faced it 
was bought by an insurance company, and it was confidently ex- 
pected that they would be levelled, and huge rent-paying flats erected 
in their stead. But they were put in thorough repair at con- 
siderable cost, their shaky bones and precarious muscles set straight. 
It is pleasant to turn in under the arch and find ourselves in the 
courtyard. The old hall, a most piquant little structure, is before 
us, but shut up. The old houses, however, still flourish, We 
wander through straggling ways, up steps, to the Chancery Lane side, 
where there is another entrance, with more halls, dials, &c. The 
combination of old and modern work is not ineffective. Returning 
to Holborn, we find beside us, within a few doors, Barnard’s Inn, the 
most picturesque of them all. There is nothing better than the tiny 
hall, squeezed in just at the gate, with its shiny, painted windows well 
grimed, its lively little lantern and weathercock, and the little 
“hutch” in which a porter sits, with the glimpses of crazy, twisted 
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staircase like the companion-way in a collier. But this pretty place 
is “ going,” if it has not already gone. 

On the opposite side of the street, and a little way towards 
the West, we come to the entrance to Gray’s Inn. This old inn is 
thoroughly scenic, and full of antique charm and colour. The shop 
at the entrance, where newspapers are sold, is the oldest in London. 
I should not be afraid to say that it is a couple of centuries old. 
Passages lead us between old houses and recesses or small courts, 
which offer a piquant variety. We come to the ornamental gate of 
twisted iron, which is the entrance to the gardens. The chapel and 
dining hall stretch across the great square ; the former has been 
restored in good taste. 

But now let us look for something yet more striking and interest- 
ing. After we turn out of Holborn Circus I can undertake to furnish 
as pleasing and moving entertainment as could be looked for in any 
antique city. For there are here, grouped, as it were, all round us, 
within a small circuit, churches, chapels, gateways, old City halls, 
and Roman remains galore. First of all, passing Hatton Garden, 
called after Sir Christopher, let us turn into Ely Place to look at 
that gem of achapel, St. Etheldreda’s. This was once the old 
chapel of the Bishops of Ely from Elizabeth’s day ; and so lately as 
a hundred years ago there was here standing the Palace, with its fair 
gardens, cloisters, and other buildings. These were all levelled, but 
by some chance the chapel was spared. It passed through all kinds 
of vicissitudes, was cruelly knocked about, stripped of its ornaments, 
and turned intoa Dissenting chapel ; all its Gothic carvings plastered 
over, the fine windows cut in two, &c. It has now been restored to 
its old glories as a Catholic place of worship. There are virtually two 
chapels, one over the other; the one below is a picturesque, gloomy 
crypt. Note how thick are the walls, revealed in the depth of the 
windows. The old roof timbers are there still. Ascending a side 
stair, like one in a turret, we gain the cloister, and then ascend to 
the exquisite chapel. Note the vast windows of lovely tracery which 
entirely fill the ends, the fine modern painted glass, all jewelled and 
resplendent. But the charm of the place is in its exquisite propor- 
tions, delicate outlines, and generally elegant treatment. For anyone 
of true taste it is a rare treat to visit this chapel; architects more 
than others enjoy it. 

We have not far to go to reach Clerkenwell, where every shop 
seems to be ajeweller’s. And here, in St. John Street Road, we pass 
through the fortress-like St. John’s Gateway. It is curious to find a 
gateway of this kind in the public street; but it was, as its name 
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conveys, the entrance-gate to the old monastery. It has been care- 
fully preserved, and is now appropriately enough in the hands of the 
soi-disant English Order of the Knights of St. John. Not far off is 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and beside it a sort of ruined gate-house 
with an arch and passage beyond, through which we have a glimpse 
of a venerable church tower. (Houses have been built up alongside 
of the gate-house.) This is old St. Bartholomew’s, an extraordinary 
Norman church, rescued from destruction by the persistent efforts 
of its vicars. About five-and-twenty years ago | wandered up here, 
and found myself, “ Joe-like,” looking through the broken bars of a 
gate into an awful scene of ruin, blackened pillars, Norman arches 
fallen in, piles of rubbish—all deserted and forlorn. It has now been 
effectively and splendidly restored, and is really one of the most curious 
and interesting churches, from its variety and originality, its grand 
solid Norman arches, and more solid pillars standing in a semicircle. 
There is nothing to match it in London, and it is hard to give an 
idea of the impression it leaves. Witness the pretty and piquant little 
private alcove of Prior Bolton, who seems to be looking down on us 
now. Altogether, a fine, impressive thing. 


Such was our six-days’ tour, during which I “personally con- 
ducted ” Laura, to her great entertainment. She had seen much 
that was attractive—far more so than the Tower of London or 
St. Paul’s. At the end of her week’s labour, my pretty cousin 
returned to the country a “ wiser and a better ” girl. 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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GOETHE'S “IPHIGENIA.” 


A NOTE. 


# OETHE commenced the drama of “ Iphigenia ” in the early part 
J of the year 1779, amidst many distractions. There were the 
gaieties of Court society, and there were public duties, which it was 
the more necessary to attend to, as envious minds were not wanting 
to hint that the appointment of a poet as Minister was not likely to 
turn out a success. However, he found time during a tour of duty, 
undertaken for the improvement of the roads and the enrolment of 
recruits, to push on with his play, and to such good purpose that it 
was soon finished, and on the 6th of April actually performed in 
Weimar. Goethe himself took the part of Orestes, and was declared 
to have looked splendid in his Greek dress. The piece, it must be 
remembered, was the prose “ Iphigenia,” which on the stage seems to 
have been more successful than the poetical version afterwards 
proved. It was not till his journey to Italy, in 1786, that Goethe 
seriously took up the task of reproducing his drama in iambics. 
The work was completed in Rome, and sent off to Weimar early in 
January 1787. Before its despatch, however, it was read to a party 
of German artists, and, as its author confesses, without creating a 
deep impression. Poetical passages were admired ; but the audience 
seem to have expected something in the style of Goetz of the Iron 
Hand, and to have been disappointed with the pervading tranquillity. 
Not till May 1802, after a long period of consideration and discus- 
sion, was the play, in its new form, placed on the Weimar boards ; 
and even then without evoking enthusiasm. Goethe thought that 
his prose version had become so familiar that his admirers were 
unwilling to exchange it fora metricalone. And long after, in 1827, 
the poet remarked to Eckermann that he had never seen a satisfac- 
tory representation of the piece ; that as it was rich in inner life but 
poor in outer, it depended for effect on a more pregnant interpreta- 
tion than it had ever received. But the real truth, perhaps, was that 
the calm, limpid versification only served to emphasise the absence 
of deep passion. There was plenty of sentiment, but of thrilling 
emotions, collision, and exciting moments, alas! too little. As a 
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dramatic poem, however, for closet study, the “Iphigenia” will always 
cominand delighted homage ; many passages are eminently beautiful, 
and other lines, tersely expressed, lend themselves to frequent quota- 
tion. Probably for stage exhibition, whether in prose or in verse, 
the play could only have been assured of a favourable reception 
where the audience was previously acquainted with the value of the 
author, and predetermined to be satisfied with his work. 

The example of Schlegel led commentators to dwell on the 
Greek character of Goethe’s piece ; but it is clearly shown by Mr. 
G. H. Lewes that the drama was, both in ideas and treatment, 
essentially German. The review of “ Iphigenia ” in his Life of Goethe 
is a particuiarly effective chapter, and the critical principles laid 
down seem based on unassailable positions, with possibly one excep- 
tion. The view may be difficult to sustain that there was no acting, in 
our modern sense of the word, on the Greek stage. If the mask 
prevented facial expression, and the clogs gave a slow, artificial 
movement to the feet, still the express statements of the ancients 
do not allow us to doubt that there was a great difference between 
good acting and bad. Aristotle remarks that “simple fables which 
terminate unhappily appear to be most tragical zf they are properly 
acted.” And again, in condemning what he calls episodic plots, he 
states that they are made use of by bad poets through incapa- 
city, but by good poets on account of the players ; indicating thereby, 
we must conclude, that players had individual gifts it was worth while 
writing up to. The well-known anecdote of the actor who made use 
of a domestic affliction to intensify his pathos on the boards points 
in the same direction. It will be safer, then, to suppose that much 
more than declamation was achieved by the Athenian player. The 
eyes could be used ; gesture (kivnac) freely exercised (sometimes, 
even, to laughable exaggeration), and the voice regulated in intona- 
tion. There were drawbacks ; but the whitened face and conven- 
tional costume of the Italian pu/cinella are drawbacks, and yet he 
achieves great expressiveness. 

Driven from the assertion that “Iphigenia” was “an echo of 
Greek song,” or the finest modern specimen of Greek tragedy, 
German criticism took up a different line of exposition. Herr Gustav 
Wendt, in his introduction to the “ Iphigenia,” in the first illustrated 
edition of Goethe’s works (1871), argues in the following way : That 
the Greek tragedians or dramatists themselves found that the ancient 
myths required some modification to suit them to the improved moral 
tone of the day when the plays appeared. This he thinks shown by 
the gradual relinquishment of the influence of blind chance, or of 
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the envy of the gods: for even in the case of an hereditary curse 
descending from generation to generation, it became necessary to 
depict some failing of the individual which brought him or her 
within the working of the prediction. A proud and boasting disposi- 
tion, setting itself in opposition to the decrees of the divine authori- 
ties, formed an easy justification for misfortunes which might other- 
wise have seemed very disproportionate to the supposed miscon- 
duct, often, presumably, unavoidable. If then, at Athens, the moral 
sensibilities of the period had to be distinctly taken into account, 
Herr Wendt draws the conclusion that it is natural that the poet of 
the eighteenth century should be expected to supply the time- 
honoured myth with an ethical aspect in accordance with the public 
feelings of his own day. 

This line of defence gives up the averment that there is anything 
Hellenic about Goethe’s poem either in sentiment or in morals, and 
confines all verisimilitude to the names of the characters, the mytho- 
logical allusions, and the topography. For the story is entirely 
altered so as to become a German story, in the Christian attributes 
given to Iphigenia ; in the didactic and complaisant benevolence 
of Thoas, and his love affair with the heroine. And this last point 
in the face of the direct statement of Euripides in his play that even 
to touch a priestess of Artemis was sacrilege. 

Two courses were open: one was to produce the passion, and 
to leave Greek notions to take care of themselves. Racine did this. 
He not only altered the stories, but he altered them in a way entirely 
opposed to their meaning and spirit. He takes, for instance, the 
legend of Hippolytus, who was a continent huntsman, and whilst 
devoting himself to the pursuits beloved by Artemis, neglects and 
despises the gifts of Aphrodite, thereby incurring her displeasure, 
and bringing on himself, at last, a violent end. On these lines were 
woven the infatuated, forbidden, and unhappy attachment of Phaedra, 
which gives its sombre attractiveness to the plot. But, as far as 
Hippolytus is concerned, the fact that he was absolutely indifferent 
to the sex is the one sovereign and distinguishing circumstance which 
has to be constantly kept in mind. It is the very kernel of the 
tragedy. But so little did Racine consider himself trammelled by the 
Greek colour of the myth, that he produced his complication by 
representing Hippolytus as cold to Phedra through attachment to 
another woman. And yet the French dramatist succeeded. He 
flung, indeed, Greek notions and treatment to the winds; but he 
wrote a play that does not require a Rachel or a Sarah Bernhardt 
to make it effective: it cannot be read out aloud, or perused in the 
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calmness of the library without producing a breathlessness such as 
only comes on when the springs of emotion are greatly agitated. We 
possess an “Iphigénie en Aulide” by Racine, and he commenced 
a Tauric Iphigénie, but it was never completed. It is curious that 
he hit upon the same idea that occurred to Goethe, and made Thoas 
the devoted lover of the priestess. 

The other course would have been to take the.facts and mould 
them to the requirements and sentiments of the eighteenth century ; 
in short, make a Western modern story of them. But this attempt, 
beside its extreme difficulty, would have brought about the abandon- 
ment altogether of the original idea of an imitation antique. 

The ingenuity of the plot of the “Iphigenia in Tauris” of 
Euripides was much admired by the Greek critics. In the “ Poetics ” 
Aristotle mentions it more than once, and if not with ungrudging 
approval, still with a recognition of its great merits. 

Goethe’s strong point was not, perhaps, invention ; but it must 
be conceded that in his “Iphigenia” the device for giving a new 
reading to the oracle was well conceived. The knot was unloosed 
without recourse being necessary to the deus ex machina or the 
apparent accident of the storm. Still, it must be remembered that 
Euripides had to get his sacred Image to Halz, and he was bound 
to save the Chorus. Goethe’s plot excused him from both these 
duties. * 

Herr Wendt’s contention that the Greek writers themselves found 
it necessary to mould the myths to some harmony with current 
social feeling cannot be altogether disputed. Undoubtedly the 
cruelty and impurity of the old stories did shock some of the best 
authors, not only as opposed to improved opinions, but as revolting 
to the individual conscience. Pindar could say with regard to one 
version of the legend of Pelops, ‘It is impossible for me to believe 
that the gods are gluttons ; I stand aloof from the thought.” And 
Euripides exhibits wounded sensibilities again and again in respect 
to some of the more unworthy acts attributed to the heavenly powers. 
But though this is true, there was, and continued to be, a great 
disinclination to abolish ritual practices simply on the score of their 
brutal or savage nature. ‘There are many painful proofs that the 
humaner feelings were stifled in the presence of what was held a 
divine wish or a divine command. This fact is curious, because it 
accounts, in some measure, for acts performed in the name of 
religion which seem to belong to ruder times, and explains, as far as 
explanation is possible, sad deviations from the law of love and 
forbearance under the Christian system. Obtuseness of perception 
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as to the real character of deeds done can alone be pleaded for 
fell and dark forgetfulness of the precepts of Christ in devastating 
persecutions—in the auto-da-fe, the ill-treatment of imagined 
witches, and, after the Reformation in England, the shocking execu- 
tions in punishment of opinions, outrages which disfigured the reigns 
of Mary and of Elizabeth. But the object of the present note is 
more especially to ask attention to the great skill with which the 
character of Thoas is drawn by Euripides, and to the artistic 
value secured for this figure in the drama by the clear outlining 
of his particular frame of mind. It was, doubtless, pleasant to 
the poet that the part to be played by the king would be in some 
degree understood to belong to him in his position of barbarian. 
But it must be also received that Euripides wished to explain that 
his own countrymen, in retaining beliefs and rites unworthy of their 
reason and humanity, were probably under the influence of what may 
be termed spiritual blindness. If this idea is correct, it was not 
accepted by Goethe, and we must suppose that, fired, on Herr 
Wendt’s theory, with the mission of a higher moral, he laid out all 
his strength to invest the Tauric king with qualities the very 
reverse of those bestowed upon him by the Greek dramatist. 

It is really remarkable, considering the little Thoas says in 
the Attic piece, how completely his nature is suggested. There is 
something very appalling in a man of easy, pliable temper, 
dominated by a sense of the obligations of religion, and deter- 
mined strictly to obey divine behests, and yet never pausing to 
listen to the voice of humanity, or to inquire whether what was 
represented as the will of heaven could be reconciled to what his 
conscience told him was right and noble. The fact of his apparently 
having no savage passions greatly increases the terror of his un- 
relenting brutality. In that unexcited demeanour there is no trace 
whatever of pity. 

It will be noticed that though Thoas is freely spoken of, he is 
kept in reserve till the closing scenes of the drama. When he enters, 
nothing can be more self-possessed and unruffled than his behaviour. 
He is surprised that the strangers are not already being sacrificed, but 
quite satisfied with the excuses of the priestess. He accepts the 
miraculous gesture of the Image, is interested in the ascertained 
pollution, and considers the misconduct of the strangers which 
caused it as truly shocking. When he hears that they have brought 
news of the priestess’s brother, he goes so far as to hint that she might, 
on that account, desire to save them, but is relieved when Iphigenia 
asserts that they must after all be destroyed. Then he enters into all 
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her arrangements, gives the necessary orders, and leaves the stage 
in the most amiable and matter-of-fact way. Here was scope for 
good interpretative acting, and doubtless it was forthcoming. 

When the king re-enters he has to hear a tale of treachery; but he 
listens to all that has occurred with no exhibition of anger, and, with- 
out interrupting the messenger, learns the fate of the ship which had 
been driven back on the shore. When the narrative ends by the 
statement that Poseidon had given Orestes and his sister into the 
king’s hands, and that the time for action had come, Thoas rises to 
the occasion, but without bluster. He energetically directs horse and 
foot to hurry to the spot. There is no reason to think he meant to 
spare Iphigenia. The fugitives can be secured now the ship is within 
reach, and may, he thinks, be either dashed on the rocks, or, still 
better, impaled. 

He informs the Chorus that he is too busy to attend to them at 
the moment, but they may rest assured he will not forget their condign 
punishment. Not less noteworthy is the conduct of Thoas when 
Athene appears to unravel the difficulties. He shows no sign what- 
ever of the baffled vengeance of a cruel tyrant. He acquiesces at once 
in the will of the goddess, and gives up enemies, priestess, Image, and 
Chorus without a murmur. One divinity, he seems to admit, had 
quite as much right to be lenient as the other to demand human blood ; 
and Thoas is left on the mind asa striking example of that paralysis 
of the emotions which results from regarding power as supreme and 
not amenable to other attributes. And the artificial attitude of 
his disposition might be expressed by some such phrases as these : 
“Slaughter or mercy, I am prepared for both ; I only wish to be 
certified of authority.” It is needless to point out that the introduc- 
tion of such a figure greatly intensifies the dramatic effect of the 
fable ; and as a mere instrument of contrast is immeasurably superior 
to the talkative moralist conceived by Goethe, whom he represents 
as nettled into severity by the failure of a love suit. 

Although it is difficult to find in the Greek play any decided dis- 
approval of the human sacrifices there introduced, yet there is an 
attempt to screen the principal female character from the suspicion 
of participation of a direct nature in the horrible rites. The life- 
long study of Euripides was that of the character of the Hellenic 
woman, and it was necessary for his indication of the true ideal 
that he should dwell with some acrimony on the faults which the 
Greek treatment of wives tended to create. 

This frankness was mistaken for misogyny ; and the senseless cry 
has been repeated till quite modern times. In the play in which 
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the comic dramatist Aristophanes has especially taxed Euripides 
with this failing, he has himself made out the ordinary Athenian 
woman fifty times worse than she appears in the writings of the 
tragedian. With the love of form, which his early studies in plastic 
art had so impressed upon Euripides, he grudged that the national 
model of beauty, Helen, should be always represented as false to 
her husband and her country, a fribble and an adulteress, and the 
cause of public misfortunes. And, as is well known, he designed a 
new Helen, from whose character he removed these spots, and in- 
vested her great natural gifts with the acquirements of purity and 
sweetness. In this attempt he does not appear to have secured 
lasting success. We need not, however, be surprised that in this 
Iphigenia he tries to relieve the Grecian maiden from such 
obloquy as can be feasibly removed. She will not consent to the 
murder of Thoas, as she considers herself his guest ; and she ex- 
pressly states that she does not herself carry out the prescribed 
sacrifices—the cruel details are left to others. 

This delegated performance of unworthy rituals, though cer- 
tainly of the nature of a moral protest, seems not to have led, or 
very gradually, to the abolition of the usages themselves. We 
know that at Halz, in Attica, on the yearly festival in honour of 
Artemis, the bull-rider, a man was led to the altar as if going to be 
immolated, and a sword drawn across his throat, scratching it 
sufficiently to just show blood. This was a curious subterfuge, 
admitting, it will be observed, the principle, but discouraging the 
performance. Still more remarkable were certain usages at a temple 
near the lake of Aricia, in Italy. This shrine was dedicated to 
Diana, to whom all the attributes of Artemis appear to have been 
given, and from the service at this altar a regular priesthood had 
withdrawn. But the worship was kept up by fugitive slaves ; and 
as if to preserve the memory of the loss of human life, the position 
was gained by murder. The celebrant went in danger of his life, 
and was armed with a sword to defend himself ; but if another slave 
could compass his destruction, he succeeded to the emoluments. A 
dreadful state of things; and yet Ovid could see nothing par- 
ticularly revolting in the arrangement, and could allude to the 
Kingship of the Wood, as the office was called, in a gentle conceit :— 


Regna teneni fortesque manu pedibusque fugaces ; 
Et perit exemplo postmodo quisque suo. 


It may noc be uninteresting to illustrate the fact that moral 
obliquity can be concealed under a familiar mist of religious deference 
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by an example taken from another branch of the Aryan stock, the 
Hindoos, amongst whom much natural gentleness co-exists with 
cruel and inhuman beliefs. 

Perhaps the circumstances in evidence can be best given by a 
brief extract from an office diary : 


This morning, the hearing of a striking case came on. An old Brahmin, 
the ministrant of a temple of Mahadeo, had recently married a pretty girl still in 
her teens. The village being large enough for a branch post-office, a Bengalee 
youth was appointed postmaster. He formed an acquaintance with the bride, 
which passed, unfortunately, into intrigue. The painful story became known to 
the husband, who determined on revenge, and obtained the services of two coolies 
to assist him in his undertaking. He remained, however, on terms of apparent 
friendship with the Bengalee, and, as his spiritual adviser, recommended him to 
pass the vigil of a festival within the temple. The postmaster, who was a warm 
devotee, took his place near the shrine, which was lighted by a single lamp. He 
was to pass all the hours of darkness in a religious exercise called ju, or ecstatic 
reiteration. At midnight the Brahmin entered stealthily with his coolies. They 
seized the youth, gagged and pinioned him, and stretching his neck back over 
the stone basin or sink used for offerings, severed the windpipe. The body was 
then folded up and tied into the shape of a bundle, and was thus carried by the 
coolies to the river bank and thrown into the stream. An old worshipper came 
very early next morning with fresh flowers, but finding on the old nosegay other 
drops than those of water reported the fact at the station. The police found out 
the whole matter very cleverly. 

After the hearing of the case, the head clerk came in for signatures. In 
reference to the murder this observation was made, perhaps rather fatuously, 
** How will the temple be purified after such a crime?” 

The clerk was a Brahmin, and the proprietor of a shrine of the same god in a 
neighbouring town, a well-educated and trustworthy young man, 

He replied, ‘‘ It does not require purification.” 

** How so?” 

‘** Because my god likes blood.” 

‘* But the destruction of a fellow-being ? ” 

‘* He likes human blood best of all,” ! said the clerk, laughingly. 


The conclusion of the matter seems to be—that if Goethe failed 
to produce in his version of the Tauric fable anything but a beauti- 
ful German poem, the futility lay in the attempt. In no particular 
did he fall so short of success, from an Hellenic point of view, as in 
the delineation of the king. He was afraid of the brutality. He 
wished to make things pleasant. And it escaped him that the frame 
of mind conceived by Euripides for 47s Thoas was not only a clever 
explanation of a curious moral problem, but an idea pregnant with 
artistic force. 

The Greek plays—to many a mere image of academic research— 


* Recalling that fearful line in the ‘* Eumenides,” dou) Bporelwy aiudrwy pe 
mpooyeAd (The smell of human slaughter tickles me), 
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were, we cannot doubt, once living appeals to a nation’s heart. 
If the appeals do not touch the present public, something more 
appropriate should be provided. A drama actually recalling the 
Athenian stage must remain a mere literary curiosity ; it may be 
admired as a dainty dilettantism, but it can scarcely be expected 
to arouse the emotions or create that sympathy which is necessary 
for striking effect on mixed audiences. 


J. W. SHERER. 





THE WILD FLORA OF SCOTLAND. 


NE or two simple considerations will help us to understand the 
living forms of any country ; why they should be there, and 
why others should be absent. It is evident, for instance, that 
situation and climate are factors of the very first importance. The 
flora and fauna of Great Britain are not so numerous in species as 
those of the Continent, but more so than those of Ireland. The 
explanation is in its insular position. The shallow seas to the south 
and east, although more than once dry, have prevented a free and 
continuous passage ; and St. George’s Channel, deeper, and of older 
date, has acted as a second barrier. 

We are also prepared to find that plants grow in the south 
of England which would starve to death under more exacting 
atmospheric conditions; and that, all things else being equal, the 
farther north we go delicate forms will have a tendency to disappear, 
and a larger proportion of the more hardy to take their place. Soil, 
too, involving food supply, is another determinant. The hedge- 
rows in the chalky hollows of Hampshire, Surrey, and the Isle of 
Wight are overrun with Travellers’ Joy (Clematis Vitalba) and other 
trailing plants; and the downs are rich in insect orchis and 
fragrant lady’s tresses, which thin out beyond the limits of the 
chalk, and absolutely refuse to grow where the older rocks come to 
the surface. 

Crossing to Scotland the earliest lesson in the flora of the country 
is to trace out the limits of those species which, from some cause or 
other, seem to find one part more suitable than another, and con- 
fine themselves within certain limits. If there is anything in a 
name, the native flower is the Scots Primrose (Primula scotica), the 
only one named after its country. True, its comparatively narrow 
range is somewhat against its claim to supersede the thistle (Cnicus 
lanceolatus). Its headquarters seem to be in Orkney, whence it 
crosses to the mainland, and is there found in the extreme north and 
down the west of Sutherlandshire. In Caithness it grows in great 
abundance, being the most notable plant of the county. It con- 
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sists of a minute rosette of leaves, mealy, like those of its mountain 
sister, the bird’s-eye primrose, which it further resembles in colour. 
It produces its first lilac blossoms somewhat later than the southern 
species, and is said to flower three times in the season. It is very 
easy to overlook, as many an hour’s search in places where it was 
known to abound has taught me, and extremely difficult to trans- 
plant and grow elsewhere. 

Another Orkney plant is the Vernal Squill (Sci//a verna). Its 
bright blue flower is much more conspicuous, and, as its name 
implies, comes much earlier. A lady there spoke to me with the 
utmost enthusiasm of its abundance, of the delightful surprise to go 
out some April or early May morning and find it everywhere ; of 
the beauty it lent to the tame landscapes of an oft dreary spring. 
It, too, crosses to Caithness, where it is found in fellowship with the 
other, in the same situation and equally profuse. It creeps down 
the east coast as far as Banff. On the west it manages to straggle 
to Cornwall; that is as far as it can get. 

These two forms agree in hugging the sea margin, from a com- 
mon love it would seem of the salt breezes, which blow nowhere so 
freely as on either side of the Pentland Firth. And they find what 
specially suits them in the low-lying and treeless islands of Orkney, 
and the somewhat similar and almost treeless landscapes of Caith- 
ness. 

A striking instance of the influence of the soil upon the flora is 
found in Aberdeenshire. That county pushesa tongue of hard rock, 
tipped with granite, between the soft sandstone lips of Kincardine- 
shire, and that to the north-west on the shores of the Moray Firth. 
Several plants approach from the south to the borders of this ungenial 
land; but, disliking the look of it, disappear, to reappear on the far 
side. Of such the most familiar, perhaps, is the Maiden Pink 
(Dianthus deltoides). Among those from the north-west is the 
Scilla verna, which comes the length of Lossiemouth in Elgin, 
refuses to cross the Spey or enter Aberdeen, and does not appear 
again. 

All this is preliminary to a general discussion ; a few more or less 
interesting particulars surrounding the main question. 

When we talk about the flora of a country we mean the charac- 
teristic flora, that which it has by reason of its particular nature and 
constitution, and not that which it shares with other places. Time 
would fail us to enumerate the plants found almost everywhere. 
What, then, is characteristic of Scotland ? 

A glance at the scene will show. The country is more than two- 
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thirds mountainous ; largely made up of metamorphic rocks, thinly 
scattered over with the débris of gneiss and mica schist. We 
naturally look therefore for the plants which prefer such elevated 
situations, and thrive on this kind of food ; that is, we expect sub- 
Alpines and Alpines. 

The sub-Alpines are they which grow freely on moors, and on 
mountains up to about 1,900 feet. It were difficult to mark them 
off from the rest, otherwise than to say that within those limits they 
are usually found in greatest numbers, though some of them struggie 
much beyond it, reaching, in some instances, even to the mountain 
top. 

The more familiar forms are: on the moor, the eyebright 
(Euphrasia officinalis), the Alpine lady’s mantle (A/chemilla alpina), 
the crowberry (Zmpetrum nigrum), and the cowberry, with the sin- 
gularly graceful grass of Parnassus (Parnassia palustris) ; on the 
slopes, bearberry and cranberry, with the great globe flower, blue 
anemone, and mountain violet ; by the rill-side, white starry saxifrage 
and yellow mountain saxifrage (Saxifraga stellaris and atzotdes) ; in 
boggy places, insect-catching sundew, butterwort, crimson louse- 
wort, and white cloudberry ; in patches of wood, mingled with other 
whites, the Alpine enchanter’s nightshade (Circaa alpina) ; mingled 
with other yellows, the golden rod (Solidago Virga-aurea) ; mingled 
with other purples, the foxglove (Digitalis purpurea). 

Above the 2,000 feet line we look for true Alpines. These are of 
two kinds. They may be simply dwarfs, stunted by reason of the 
exposure of the site and the thinness of the soil ; just as I have 
seen the common yellow cornflower (Chrysanthemum segetum) over- 
topping the July grain in the fields, and assuming the lowly habit of 
the daisy on the bare moor. Indeed, every species of wild flower is 
occasionally picked up in this starved condition. Or, they may have 
been slowly changed into what they are by the processes included 
under natural selection ; and, once changed, can no longer return 
to what they were. 

In the former case, when removed to a more sheltered situation 
and richer soil, they speedily increase in size, until they are as big and 
bushy as their kindred of the plain. 

In the latter case away from the mountains means away from 
home, and we can imagine them sighing, like so many exiles, to get 
back again. The richer food in no wise benefits them, and in many 
instances causes them to dwindle and die out. 

To rear these natural Alpines with any measure of success, as 
everyone who has tried it knows, requires the most scrupulous care 
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and a perfect knowledge of their habits. They have to be supplied 
with their accustomed fare, the waste of their native hills, and sur- 
rounded, as far as possible, with the conditions of an upland life. 

The first of the Alpines to make its appearance in the spring 
is the opposite-leaved saxifrage. It is sometimes all aglow with 
purple blossoms in the month of April, when on the plains beneath 
the violets appear on the banks, the anemones carpet the woods, 
and the blue hyacinths shine through the undergrowth. And 
those who have clambered up to its haunts about that time will 
have learned the first lesson in Alpine flora, i.e. that the wise 
economy in branch and leaf is all given to the flower which hides 
everything else away. Next, perhaps, is the trailing azalea (Zosse- 
leuria procumbens), one of the commonest but not the least beauti- 
ful of our hill plants. Early in May, or just a week or two after the 
other, it adds to the purple a flush of pink. 

The rest come out one by one, each in its season, until, in late 
June or early July, the mountains are a positive fairy land with 
minute but profusely flowering gentians ; saxifrages, mainly white ; 
exquisitely blue veronicas and forget-me-nots ; dull yellow meadow 
rue and pink moss campions, interspersed with tufts of green spleen- 
wort, and holly fern ; and grey patches of those minutest of willows, 
Salix herbacea and reticulata. Such a scene as nothing in the 
Lowlands can match for delicacy, or glow or mass of colour. 

Though the mountains of Scotland are spread over a great space, 
the Alpine region is really very much condensed, and quite within 
manageable limits. It is mainly confined to the north-west corner 
of Forfarshire, the south-west corner of Aberdeenshire, and the 
Breadalbane region of Perthshire, where the scene is gathered into 
loftier heights, broken into sterner valleys. A few words may serve 
roughly to map out the region, and save a great deal of fruitless, or 
rather flowerless, wandering. 

Kirrie-muir, the “ Thrums” of Mr. J. M. Barrie, lies on the north 
side of the great hollow of Strathmore, which runs along the southern 
limit of the Grampians. It may interest such admirers of its 
chronicler as have not yet completed their pilgrimage, to know that 
it is a quaint old-world Forfarshire village, very little spoiled as yet, 
and, from the absolute seclusion of its site, not likely to be spoiled 
for some time to come. It is a favourite summer resort of those of 
simple tastes, who relish quiet, old-fashioned ways and people, and 
have an eye for a singularly striking conjunction of hill and plain. 
It is, however, rather as a starting-point for the Highlands than as a 
goal of the hero worshipper that we are concerned with it at present. 
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The visitor, on scenic or botanic thoughts intent, is within easy 
walking distance of the outlet of two great glens, one quite close at 
hand, leading into the heart of the Grampians. There is a third 
shorter glen between the two which we can afford to overlook. 
These glens converge more and more toward their summits, till they 
almost meet, and each terminates ina savage gorge, worth seeing for 
its own sake, used as a deer forest. On the slopes of the mountains 
which descend steeply into these gorges, or on the rough sides of the 
torrents which feed the burns gathering into the Isla and the South 
Esk, the Alpines grow. 

If he choose the nearer of the two openings it will admit him into 
Glen Clova, a scene striking from the first, and increasing in sub- 
limity the farther he goes. I know none to compare with it ina 
certain cumulative impressiveness. After a fifteen miles’ walk, 
enough to brace and not to weary one who is accustomed to the use 
of his legs, he will reach the hamlet of Clova, with its church, its white- 
washed inn, its half a dozen scattered cottages, and its charmingly 
picturesque site. If he can pass it without lingering awhile he will be 
deficient in taste. Two miles farther on he will enter the gorge and 
forest of Glen Dole. 

This is one of those bewildering scenes for the lover of wild 
nature and wild plants, and he will be either blind or over-hard to 
please if he do not find enough of both to satisfy him. It is quite 
possible that he may be under strict surveillance all the time, unless 
the powers that be have somewhat relaxed their vigilance. For this 
was the scene of one of the more famous right-of-way cases, with all its 
heart-burnings and comic aspects. On one occasion I had the distinc- 
tion of being accompanied by an unfriendly keeper and his two dogs, 
and as my stay wasa somewhat prolonged one, I am afraid that that 
functionary must have neglected his other duties for the day. 

I remember the late Sir John Ogilvy, of Inverquharity, relating 
that while shooting one day over the surrounding hills his attention 
was attracted by a patch of rose colour, and he was delighted to find 
that he had discovered, or at least re-discovered, the Alpine catchfly 
(Lychnis alpina). It is an excellent thing when one is alone shoot- 
ing in these out-of-the-way and seldom visited places to ‘have a pair 
of eyes in one’s head. The blue sky, and the cloud shadows, and 
the hill birds, and the flowers weave tender threads into the coarser 
texture of a day’s sport. Besides, as in the case of this blushing 
Alpine, one sometimes sees what others would like to see and are 
glad to hear about. 

Gathering a little, with the economy of a lover of Nature, he 
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despatched it to the late Professor Balfour, who happened to be in 
the neighbourhood on a botanical excursion. The accompanying 
students had this find laid on a dish and placed before their chief. at 
dinner, and the delight of the enthusiast on the removal of the cover 
was great. 

Just over the hill Glen Isla terminates in a gorge and forest, if 
possible yet wilder than that at the head of Glen Clova. It were 
hard to choose between the two for the number and variety of the 
Alpines. Glen Dole has one of the rarest ferns peculiar to itself, the 
round-leaved woodsia (Woodsia hyperborea). Caenlochan shares 
with only another place in Scotland one of the rarest flowering 
Alpines, the snowy gentian (Gentiana nivalis). It is an annual of 
the blue colour characteristic of the family ; and it flowers on the 
face of the almost precipitous rock, and seeds itself down the ledges. 
Its site is happily known to few, and therein consists its safety. 

One will now probably have had enough of climbing, and be 
disposed to make for the nearest place of shelter; but that is at some 
considerable distance. Dropping down on the northern slopes of 
the Caenlochan hills, he will strike the road which crosses the 
mountains from the Spittal of Glen Shee. “It passes the opening 
of the rough track that leads up the narrow but splendid Glen of the 
Callater to the lonely loch which sleeps among the silent hills ; and 
when he approaches the village of Braemar the view becomes very 
picturesque. There is lofty Morrone on the right; pine-covered 
Craig Choinnich, with Kindrochit and Corriefergie lying at its base 
embosomed in trees ; a grand stretch of mountains in the foreground, 
and above them the conspicuous knobs of Ben A’an.” 

He will have the satisfaction of feeling that he is sleeping for the 
night, not only in the noblest and most characteristic scene of the 
Scottish Highlands, within a mile or two of Balmoral, but also in the 
very centre of the Aberdeenshire Alpine field. 

Castleton of Braemar stands nearly 1,200 feet above the level of 
the sea, and therefore well within the limit of the sub-Alpines, while 
on the low hills round about the Alpines grow. The village may be 
defined as the zone of the Alpine lady’s mantle, and the hill of 
Morrone, 1,600 feet higher, as that of the trailing azalea. It has 
been noted that only a few scattered bushes of broom and whin are 
found at Castleton, showing that neither of these seemingly hardy 
plants has any claim to be regarded as Alpine, and, at most, barely 
crosses into the sub-Alpine region. 

On the following morning he can return down Glen Clunie, pass 
up Glen Callater, and ascend Lochnagar. There, if he is fortunate 
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enough, he will find, not without trouble or in great quantity, among 
other rare things, the Alpine brook saxifrage and the clustered 
saxifrage (Saxifraga rivularis and nivalis). 

Thence he must face south again, and find a way through the 
Grampians into Perthshire. In all that stern and tremendous ram- 
part there is only one such low pass, that which leads into Glen 
Tilt. Attached to this interesting piece of physical. geography there 
hangs a tale. Considerably on the other side of Braemar from 
Lochnagar is Ben Muich Dhui. 

On a certain eventful day this giant was the goal of another ot 
those eventful plant hunts, so pleasant in the memory of those who 
joined in them, in which the veteran professor, whom we have already 
met amid the Glen Dole hills, led a new session’s raw recruits over 
paths so familiar to himself. On his return he reached Glen Tilt 
through this break in the hills, and successfully circumvented certain 
Dhuine wassails who attempted to bar the way. This spirited 
achievement, by no means the only one in the annals of these 
summer wanderings, was afterwards celebrated in a lay, which I am 
sorry to have forgotten, almost deserving to rank alongside of 
Aytoun’s raid of “Ta Fhairshon.” 

Following down the glen, should no such obstruction block the 
way, one issues at length in the neighbourhood of Blair Athole, 
whence he finds his way to the eastern end of Loch Tay and village 
of Kenmore. There he will be within sight and easy reach of a 
dome-shaped hill, standing very much alone between the basins of 
the Lyon and the still youthful Tay. A steamboat will take him to 
its base if he does not care for the walk. This is the third and last 
stronghold, that of the Perthshire Alpines. The mountain is Ben 
Lawers, the most crowded resort of hill-plants in Scotland. Not 
that there are more Alpines in Perthshire than in Forfarshire. 
Strangely enough, there are just exactly the same number, although 
not the same species, in both counties. But there are more 
gathered into one place. Among the many rare things growing here 
are the drooping bulbous saxifrage (Saxifraga cernua), only found 
in this locality, and the rock forget-me-not (Myosotis alpestris). 
Here, too, we come on the second site of the little blue gentian ot 
Caenlochan. 

The route, therefore, from Thrums to cover the Scottish Alpine 
country, is up Glen Clova to Glen Dole, across the intervening hill 
to Caenlochan, down the Aberdeenshire side to Braemar, thence 
through Glen Callater to Lochnagar. South again, through the 
solitary Grampian pass into Perthshire, and down Glen Tilt to Loch 
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Tay and Ben Lawers. For those who find it more convenient to 
begin at the other end, the course can be reversed. It might all be 
done by a good walker in less than a week, including a night.in 
Clova Inn, a night spent in any way most convenient, on the heather 
if necessary, among the Caenlochan mountains, a night in Inver- 
cauld Hotel, Braemar, a night each in Blair Athole and Kenmore, 
and a night, or more if time permitted, in Lawers Inn, or in the 
homely hostelry of Fearnan at the mouth of Glen Lyon. 

On either hand, the Alpines thin out. Probably each of the 
peaks within sight boasts one or more rare species. For instance, 
the Sow of Atholl, within easy reach of Blair, bears a singular heath 
(Mensziesia cerulea), with a large purple bell ; but nothing to 
compare in wealth and variety with those on the route indicated 
between Glen Dole, Lochnagar, and Ben Lawers. 

The risks to our wild flora, although by no means to be under- 
rated, are not exactly the same, or likely to be so speedily destruc- 
tive as those which threaten our wild fauna. Any losses, up to the 
present time, and those perhaps are mainly local, must be sought for 
among lowland forms, through cultivation, drainage, easy access, and 
other obvious causes. 

Probably no single upland species has been reduced te the dire 
straits of some of the birds of prey, which dare to find a meal on the 
moor or in the coverts. They have not a bad character like the 
others ; lead a passive and innocent existence, and are in no one’s 
way. Indeed their mission is rather beneficent than otherwise. 
Dwelling in a zone of their own, they flush the bare slopes and peaks 
with colour ; gladden the otherwise desolate heights with the signs 
of life ; and furnish a welcome bite to the ptarmigan. The green 
plant, which is as necessary to the existence of the white grouse as the 
heather is to the red, grows on ledge, in crack and crevice, under the 
shelter of loose stones, and wherever there is sufficient ground-down 
mica schist to cover their roots. 

Proprietors are indifferent to their fate, in many cases uncon- 
scious of their existence ; and if they keep back the would-be spoiler 
it is rather lest he disturb the game than lest he remove the flowers. 

The gamekeeper is not so guiltless. His Highland fastness is 
invaded every summer by eager spirits from the south, and he is 
besieged with questions as to the whereabouts of the Alpines. He 
has taken the hint to look round him when he is out, so as to mark 
the places where anything unfamiliar grows, and he uses his advan- 
tage skilfully. He is now ready to supply whatever is wanted for a 
consideration, and even to guide the more liberal to the spot. Such 
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perquisites help to make a very sensible addition to his wages Once 
informed, each new comer is master of the situation and competent 
to guide troops of excited friends, eager to learn the secret and bear 
away specimens. 

Greed is still more wasteful than curiosity or pseudo-love. When 
there are so many anxious to possess and willing to pay, there are 
sure to be sellers ; and, so, quite a trade goes on in Alpines. In 
addition to the amateur who forages for himself and others, there is 
also the professional plant collector, whose business in life is either to 
hawk on his own account from door to door or to act on behalf of 
some man who keeps a nursery. 

How long the supply will meet a traffic of that kind it were not 
easy to tell; but the end may well be within measurable distance, 
especially as the demand is not unlikely to increase. I have met 
men returning from the hills with crates full of plants, hundreds in 
each. While I was writing this a man called, and curiosity took me 
to the door to see him. He held a basket in his hand filled with 
parsley ferns, by no means our rarest forms, but sufficiently charac- 
teristic of the stony tracks of most of our uplands to be worth pre- 
serving ; and the following conversation ensued : 

“ Fine plants, sir ; male and female for sixpence.” 

“ Where did you get them ?” 

“On Birnam Hill.” 

“ They are all of one sort. Are there no others there ?” 

“There used to be lots of holly fern, but the visitors have taken 
it all away.” 

Here were two forces at work: this poor wretch, who managed 
to get a little meat and a good deal of drink out of the traffic, and 
the uninteresting crew of tourists and lodgers who infest such scenes, 
and have not yet learned the first lesson taught to all well-bred 
children—to look at everything and touch nothing. 

It is not so easy to draw the Jine between a wise conservatism 
and an unwise interference with popular rights as many seem to 
think. There is another side to an Access to Mountains Bill, not 
visible to those who simply theorise from the plain. Sometimes, 
when abroad on the wilds with blue cloud-flaked sky overhead, and 
many-shaded plain three thousand feet beneath, I have been annoyed 
at the restriction placed on my freedom of movement by some 
officious gamekeeper. And, anon, before the day was out, I have 
been equally annoyed at the liberty allowed to another, who was 
digging and tearing at his own sweet will, and generally doing as 
much as he could to make the hills not worth climbing. 
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But surely something might be done, if proprietors were a little 
prouder of their possessions, and regarded themselves more as 
stewards of the land, bound to hand it on with its traditions and 
treasures unimpaired: if they warned their gillies on pain of dis- 
missal against any manner of traffic with visitors, and sternly forbade 
at once the shooting of the eagle and the uprooting of the Alpine. 

Better still were a close time appointed for rare and beautiful 
plants as well as for animals, and fixed just at the breeding season 
when they were flowering and seeding for another generation ; or 
were the same restrictions which guard our game placed around the 
relics of a glacial age, which belong to Scotland, because she is what 
she is, which were there before the Celt, or even the earlier race 
which he dispossessed, and are still more a part of the scene than 


the grouse or the ptarmigan. 
J. H. CRAWFORD. 





ABOUT DONKEYS—AND HORSES. 


HE donkey, who, rather undeservedly, has come to be con- 
sidered one of the “naturals” of the animal world, was 
dedicated by the ancients to Bacchus ; while the ass of Silenus was 
raised to a place among the stars. Apparently he was a more intel- 
lectual personage in early days than he is supposed to be at present. 
Ammonianus, the grammarian, possessed one who invariably attended 
his master’s lectures on poetry, and would even leave the choicest 
luncheon of thistles to do so. ‘Wicked asa red ass” ran an old 
proverb, which the Copts believed in so firmly that every year they 
sacrificed an unhappy animal of the detested colour by hurling it 
headlong from a wall. In an old black-letter translation of Albertus 
Magnus the donkey figures in the following extraordinary recipe : 
“Take an Adder’s skyn, and Auri pigmentum, and greeke pitch of 
Reupiriticum, and the waxe of newe Bees, and the fat or grease of 
an Asse, and breake them all, and put them all in a dull seething 
pot full of water, and make it to seeth at a glowe fire, and after let it 
waxe cold, and make a taper, and every man that shall see light of it 
shall seeme headlesse.” Burton, in his “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
mentions as a valuable armlet “a ring made of the hoofe of an asse’s 
right foot carried about.” A tract written by a certain “A. B.” in 
1595, entitled ‘“‘ The Noblenesse of the Asse,” is exceedingly laudatory 
of that excellent animal : “He refuseth no burden, he goes whither 
he is sent without any contradiction. He lifts not his foote against 
anyone ; he bytes not ; he is no fugitive, nor malicious affected. He 
doth all things in good sort, and to his liking that hath cause to 
employ him.” But what chiefly fills the worthy author with admira- 
tion is the donkey’s voice—his “goodly, sweet, and continuall brayings,” 
which form “a melodious and proportionate kind of musicke.” 
“ Nor thinke I,” he adds, “that any of our immoderne musicians can 
deny but that their song is full of exceeding pleasure to be heard ; 
because therein is to be discerned both concord-discord, singing in 
the meane, the beginning to sing in large compasse, then following 
on to rise and fall, the halfe note, whole note, musicke of five voices, 
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prime singing by four voices, three together, or one voice and a halfe. 
Then their variable contrarieties amongst them, when one delivers 
forth a long tenor, or a short, the pausing for time, breathing in 
measure, breaking the minim on very least moment of time. Last of 
all, to heare the musicke of five or six voices changed to so many ot 
Asses, is amongst them to heare a song of world without end.” 

A certain King of Spain had good reason to appreciate the 
donkey’s bray, as he was awakened by it just as the murderer’s knife 
was at his throat ; and in token of gratitude he ordained that all 
mankind should be called asses. It does not appear whether his 
faithful subjects appreciated the decree ; though it has always been 
a mystery when and how a stupid person was first dubbed an ass. 
Coles, one of our early botanists, in his “ Art of Simpling,” says : 
‘« If asses chaunce to feed much upon hemlock, they will fall so fast 
asleep that they will seeme to be deade, insomuch that some, thinking 
them to be dead indeed, have flayed off their skins, yet after the 
hemlock had done operating, they have stirred and wakened out of 
their sleep, to the grief and amazement of the owners, and to the 
laughter of others.” 

A “learned ass” must, according to old Topsell, be a sufficiently 
remarkable quadruped. ‘There was a cunning player in Africa, in 
a city called Alcair, who taught an asse divers strange tricks or feats, 
for, in a publick spectacle, turning to his asse (being on a scaffold to 
show sport) he said, ‘The great Sultan proposeth to build him an house, 
and shall need all the asses of Alcair to fetch and carry wood, stones, 
lime, and other necessaries for that business.’ Presently the asse 
falleth down, turneth up his heels into the air, growneth, and shutteth 
his eyes fast as if he had been dead ; while he lay thus, the player 
desired the beholders to consider his estate, for his asse was dead; 
he was a poor man, and, therefore, moved them to give him money 
to buy another asse. In the meantime, having gotten as much 
money as he could, he told the people he was not dead, but knowing 
his master’s poverty, counterfeited in that manner, whereby he might 
get money to buy him provender, and, therefore, he turned again to 
his asse, and bid him arise, but he stirred not at all; then did he 
strike and beat him sore (as it seemed) to make him arise, but all in 
vain—the asse laid still. Then said the player again, ‘Our Sultan 
hath commanded that to-morrow there be a great triumph without 
the city, and that all the noble women shall ride thither upon the 
finest asses, and this night they must be fed with oates and have the 
best water of Nilus to drink.’ At the hearing thereof up started the 
asse, snorting and leaping for joy. Then said the player, ‘The 
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governor of this town hath desired me to lend him this, my asse, for 
his old deformed wife to ride upon,’ at which words the asse hangeth 
down his ears, and understanding like a venerable creature, began 
to halt as if his legs had been out of joint. ‘Why, but,’ said the 
player, ‘had thou lifer carry a fair young woman?’ The asse 
wagged his head in token of consent to that bargain. ‘Go, then,’ 
said the player, ‘and among all these fair women, choose one that 
thou mayest carry ;’ then the asse looketh round about the assembly, 
and at last went to a sober woman, and touched her with his nose, 
whereat the residue wondered and laughed, shutting up the sport 
with crying out, ‘An asse’s woman ! an asse’s woman !’ and so the 
player went into another town.” 

Bloomfield’s comical ballad of “ The Fakenham Ghost ” ought to 
be better known than it is, describing as it does with quiet drollery 
the terrors of an ancient dame trudging home from market in the 
twilight, and starting at every sound :— 


The dappled herd of grazing deer, that sought the shades by day, 
Now started from her path with fear, and gave the stranger way. 
Darker it grew, and darker fears came o’er her troubled mind ; 
When now a short quick step she hears come patting close behind. 


She turn’d, it stopp’d ; nought could she see upon the glowing plain, 
But as she strove the sprite to flee, she heard the same again. 

Now terror seized her quaking frame ; for where the path was bare 
The trotting ghost kept on the same! She muttered many a prayer. 


Yet once again, amidst her fright, she tried what sight could do, 
When, through the cheating glooms of night, a monster stood in view ; 
Regardless of whate’er she felt, it followed down the plain ! 

She owned her sins, and down she knelt, and said her prayers again. 


Then on she sped, and hope grew strong, the white park gate in view, 
Which pushing hard, so long it swung, the ghost and all passed through. 
Loud fell the gate against the post, her heart-strings like to crack ; 

For much she feared the grisly ghost would leap upon her back. 


Still on, pat, pat, the goblin went, as it had done before ! 

Her strength and resolution spent, she fainted at the door. 

Out came her husband much surprised, out came her daughter dear ; 
Good-natured souls ! all unadvised of what they had to fear. 


The candle’s gleam pierced through the night, some short space o’er the green, 
And there the little trotting sprite distinctly might be seen. 

An ass’s foal had lost its dam within the spacious park, 

And simple as the playful lamb had followed in the dark. 


No goblin he, no imp of sin, no crimes had ever known ; 

They took the shaggy stranger in, and reared him as their own. 
His little hoofs would rattle round upon the cottage floor, 

The matron learned to love the sound that frightened her befvure. 
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A favourite the ghost ‘became, and ’twas his fate to thrive, 

And long he lived and spread his fame, and kept the joke alive ; 
For many a laugh went through the vale, and some conviction too, 
Each thought some other goblin tale perhaps was just as true. 


In Devonshire the peasantry believed that every Christmas Eve 
the ox and ass fell on their knees as the clock struck twelve ; while 
an old legend avers that the curious crossed stripe on a donkey’s back 
came after Our Lord made His entry into Jerusalem riding on an 
ass’s colt. The Mahometans believe that Balaam’s ass is one of the 
only three animals admitted into Paradise ; the other two being the 
camel on which Mahomet fled from Mecca, and Kitmer, the dog of 
the Seven Sleepers. 


The horse is widely known and commented on in history and 
legend. He has his adherents everywhere, and none have been 
more ardent in his praise than the ancient Persians, who looked 
on him as something sacred, led him in the van of the army, had 
legends of the beautiful creature saluting the sun, and taught their 
children, as the me plus ultra of education, to draw the bow, to speak 
the truth, and to ride. In Greek mythology the chariot of the sun 
was drawn by four white steeds, Eos (eastern), Aithon (burning), 
Bronte (thunder), and Astrape (lightning) ; and we all remember 
what success attended Phaeton’s attempt to control them! When 
Neptune and Minerva disputed about the yet unnamed Athens, they 
agreed that whoever should produce the gift most useful to man 
should be counted victor in the strife. He struck the ground, and 
the first horse appeared ; she caused an olive-tree to grow, which, 
being considered the most useful article, won her cause for her. 
Greek, too, were the Centaurs, half-man, half-horse ; the mares of 
Diomedes, who fed on human flesh, and whom Hercules captured ; 
and Pegasus, the winged horse of the Muses, who sprang from the 
blood of Medusa. Nor should one overlook the notable horse of 
Troy! Al Borak—‘“ the lightning ”—was the horse that conveyed 
Mahomet from earth to the seventh heaven. It was milk white, 
with the wings of an eagle, and a human face. The old Norsemen 
held that day and night had each a horse, that of day being Skinfaxi 
(of the shining mane) ; that of night, Hrimfaxi (rime or frost mane). 
Odin possessed an eight-footed steed, called Sleipner (the slippery) ; 
and the giant Heimgrim was the happy owner of Gullfaxi (gold 
mane). Omens were derived from the neighings of horses ; and 
the eating of their flesh was a religious rite ; while a horse’s head set 
on a pole was called a nithing-post, and brought evil to the person 
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towards whom its face was turned. The white horse still reigns as 
the badge of Kent and Hanover ; and the “ White Horse” in Berk- 
shire must be fresh in the memory of all who have read of its 
“scouring.” In saintly legend, Hippolytus is the patron saint of 
horses; and on his feast-day, August 15, they were led up for 
benediction in the Church of Royston, in Hertfordshire. Perhaps 
no other animal is so widely celebrated in fact and fiction, history, 
and legend. Passing by the famous enchanted horse in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” and the intelligent Comrade of Fortunio in the fairy tale, 
we come to the noble Bucephalus, whom none could ride but 
Alexander the Great, and who, wounded unto death at the battle of 
the Hydaspes, bore his master to a place of safety, and died. In that 
wonderful “ Battle of Lake Regillus,” told as none but Macaulay could 
have told it, we see the dark grey charger of the Tusculan Mamilius, 
and Black Auster, the steed of Herminius : 


Black Auster was the fleetest steed 
From Aufidus to Po. 


When the two champions lie dead together, slain each by the 
hand of the other, what a picture we get of their horses ! 


Fast, fast, with heels wild spurring, 
The dark grey charger fled : 
He burst through ranks of fighting men, 
He sprung o’er heaps ef dead. 
His bridle far out-streaming, 
His flanks all blood and foam, 
He sought the southern mountains, 
The mountains of his home. 
The pass was steep and rugged, 
The wolves they howled and whined ; 
But he ran like a whirlwind up the pass, 
And he left the wolves behind. 
Through many a startled hamlet 
Thundered his flying feet ; 
He rushed through the gate of Tusculum, 
He rushed up the long white street ! 
He rushed by tower and temple, 
And paused not from his race 
Till he stood before his master’s door 
In the stately market-place. 


Black Auster’s loyal heart did not fail him even at that pass. 
But, like a graven image, 
Black Auster kept his place, 
And ever wistfully he looked 
Into his master’s face. 
The raven mane that daily, 
With pats and fond caresses, 
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The young Herminia washed and combed, 
And turned in even tresses, 

And decked with coloured ribands 
From her own gay attire, 

Hung sadly o’er her father’s corpse 
In carnage and in mire. 

Another Roman horse—Caligula’s Incitatus—is noticeable for 
having been made a High Priest and Consul by his brainless master, 
and for having been fed on gilded oats, sweetmeats, and costly wines, 
which, unless he had a very remarkable equine constitution, must 
have disagreed with him, as must the almonds and raisins which 
formed his diet with Celer, the property of another Roman Emperor, 
Verus. Hereward’s wonderful mare, Swallow, with her exceeding 
ungainliness, and equally astonishing speed, is a very important 
personage in his life-story ; and one feels a curious lump in the 
throat while reading how her master himself dealt her death-blow 
rather than see her in the hands of his foes. Barbieca, the wonder- 
ful steed of the Cid, needed no guidance, and never made a mistake. 
As his master rode him past a mosque in the newly conquered city 
of Toledo, Barbieca fell on his knees. As this was a sure sign some 
holy relic was there concealed, the wall was pulled down, a stream of 
light flowed forth, and a crucifix which had been placed there for 
safety before the invasion of the Moors, disclosed the lamp still 
miraculously burning. Other notable steeds were Arundel—Hiron- 
delle—belonging to Bevis, of Southampton ; Black Agnes, the palfrey 
of Mary Stuart; Black Bess, the famous mare of Dick Turpin, which 
carried him from London to. York; and Winnie, Tom Faggus’s 
mare, well known to all readers of “Lorna Doone.” A house in 
Cologne has two horses’ heads carved in wood affixed to it ; the legend 
thereunto belonging being that a noble lady died of the plague, and 
was hastily interred. The sexton noticed a costly ring on her finger, 
and went to the vault at night to rob the dead. But the lady was 
only in a trance, and the touch of the would-be thief aroused her. 
She rose from her coffin, and found her way home, where her knocks 
aroused a servant, who rushed to tell his master who it was. 
“* Impossible !” said the husband, who does not seem to have been 
too charmed at the idea, “‘I would as soon believe my two grey horses 
should leave their stalls, and mount the stairs.” Behold! a clatter 
and a trampling ! and the horses were climbing steadily upwards to 
the garret ! Convinced at last, the husband descended, found it was 
indeed his wife, and brought her in ; and one hopes they were both 
grateful to the good grey steeds. 

Another German legend tells of the old Knight of Altenahr, 
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besieged in his own castle, his daughters dead of starvation, rescue 
hopeless, death at hand : 


So the foemen have fired the gate, men of mine; 
And the water is spent and gone ? 

Then bring mea cup of the red Ahr wine, 
I shall never drink but this one. 


And reach me my harness and saddle my horse, 
And lead him me round to the door ; 

He must take such a leap to-night perforce, 
As horse never took before. 


So now to show bishop, and burgher, and priest, 
liow the Altenahr hawk can die ; 

If they smoke the old falcon out of his nest 
He must take to his wings and fly. 


He harnessed himself by the clear moonshine, 
And he mounted his horse at the door ; 

And he drained such a cup of the red Ahr wine 
As man never drained before. 


He spurred the old horse, and he held him tight, 
And he leapt him out over the wall ; 

Out over the cliff, out into the night, 
Three hundred feet of fall ! 


One shudders to think of it! And yet the “ Duchess May,” in 
Mr. Browning’s wonderful ‘‘ Rhyme,” does the like, that she may die 
with the husband she loved, and escape the Lord of Leigh. She was 
a blither ending to the leap taken by the bold brigand knight Eppelein 
von Garlingen, at Niiremberg, when, just before his execution, he 
prayed he might for one moment mount again his trusty steed. The 
compassionate burghers consented ; and the rider, putting spurs to 
his horse, leapt over the low parapet into the moat, a hundred feet 
below, and, marvellous to relate, escaped! A horse worth having ! 
So was Roland, who brought the good news from Ghent to Aix, 
where his two companions had died on the way, and who had 

To bear the wnole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate ; 


With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of fire for his eye-sockets’ rim. 


Then I cast loose my buff coat, each holster let fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Roland his pet name, my horse without peer ; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or good, 
Till at last into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 
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And all I remember is, friends flocking round 

As I sat with his head ’twixt my knees on the ground ; 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 

Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 

Was no more than his due who brought good news from Ghent. 


Mazeppa’s dreadful ride is oddly parodied by John Gilpin’s 
equally involuntary one, which, while Cowper’s verse and Caldecott’s 
sketches endure, will always be food for laughter—not more, how- 
ever, than the narrative of Mr. Winkle’s was, when he mounted the 
unruly quadruped which, he fondly hoped, would convey him to 
Dingley Dell. Famous horses are a dangerous subject, for one 
might multiply their names ad infinitum ; but we must make space 
for those wonderful bronze horses who guard St. Mark’s Cathedral in 
Venice—the only horses many a little Venetian has ever seen—who 
have had so many journeys, from Rome to Constantinople, from 
Constantinople to Venice, from Venice to Paris, under Napoleon’s 
sway, and back again to Venice when he was worsted. And there 
they are to be seen to this day, “blazing in their breadth of golden 
strength,” says Ruskin, in front of that most beautiful and glorious 
sanctuary, which has well been called “a pictorial Bible, which they 
who run might read.” 

In modern days a melancholy interest centres in the horses of 
Gravelotte, who, riderless, came at the trumpet’s call, and ranged 
themselves in place, while the riders, who that morning had guided 
them, lay cold and dead : 


Rosse wie Reiter verstehn den Appell ; 
Ruft die Trompete, so sind sie zur ‘ Stell.” 
Ueber drei hundert hat man gezahlt, 

Rosse zu denen der Reitersmann fehlt. 
Ueber drei hundert, O blutige Schlacht, 
Die so viel Sattel hat ledig gemacht ! 
Ueber drei hundert, O tapfere Schaar, 

Wo bei vier Mann ein Gefallener war ! 
Ueber drei hundert, O ritterlich Thier, 
Ohne den Reiter noch treu dem Panier ! 
Wenn ihr die Tapfern von Gravelotte nennt, 
Denkt auf der Rosse vom Leibregiment ! 


A curious entry in the household book of the Earl of 
Northumberland, in 1512, informs us minutely concerning his stable 
establishment. ‘This is the ordre of the Chequir roule of the 
nombre of all the horsys of my lordis and my ladys, that are apoynted 
to be in the charge of the hous yerely, as to say gentil hors, halfreys, 
hobys, naggis, clothsek hors. First, gentill hors, to stand in my 
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lordis’ stable, six. Item, palfreys of my ladys, to wit, oone for my 
lady, and two for her gentill-woman, and oone for her chamberer. 
Four hobys and naggis for my lordis’ oone saddill, viz. oone for my 
lorde to ride, oone to be led for my lorde, and oone to stay at home 
for my lorde. Item, chariot hors to stand in my lordis’ stable yerely ; 
seven great trottynge hors to draw in the chariott, and nagg for the 
chariott-man to ride, eight. Again, hors for my lorde Percy, his 
lordis sonne. A great double trottynge hors to travel on in winter. 
Item, double trottynge hors, called a curtal, for his lordship to ryde 
on out of townes. Another trottynge gambaldyn hors for his lord- 
ship to ryde upon when he comes into townes. An amblynge hors 
for his lordship to journey on daily. A proper amblyng little nag 
for his lordship when he gaeth on hunting or hawkin. A gret 
amblyng hors to carry his male.” It may be well to explain that a 
gentill horse was a thoroughbred ; a falfrey, a horse of easy paces, 
suitable for ladies; /Aobbys and mags were rather small animals, 
originally from Ireland ; a cothseck horse was one who carried the 
cloth-bags ; a great double-trottynge hors, a large, unwieldy animal, 
whose best pace was a trot ; a curfa/, one whose tail had been cut ; 
and a gambaldyn horse, one who pranced and curvetted, and showed 
off his own good points and his rider’s skill. 

What his horse is to the Arab everyone knows—the most highly 
prized possession, the most jealously guarded treasure. Of one 
family, the Kochlani, the pedigree has been preserved for over 2,000 
years, and they are said to be descended from the stud of Solomon. 
Each animal has its pedigree hung round its neck ; and the sub- 
joined is a translation of one carried by a horse purchased by a 
French officer: “In the name of Gop, the Merciful and Com- 
passionate, and of Saed Mahomed, agent of the High Gop, and of 
the companions of Mohamed, and of Jerusalem. Praised be the 
Lord, the Omnipotent Creator. This is a high-bred horse, and its 
colt’s tooth is here in a bag about its neck, with his pedigree, and of 
undoubted authority, such as no infidel can refuse to believe. He is 
the son of Rabbaney, out of the dam Labadah, and equal in power 
to his sire of the tribe of Zayhalah}; he is finely moulded, and made 
for running like an ostrich. In the honours of relationship, he 
reckons Zulnah, sire of Mahat, sire of Kallac, and the unique Alket, 
sire of Manasseh, sire of Alsheh, father of the race down to the 
famous horse, the sire of Lahalala ; and to him be ever abundance of 
green meat, and corn, and water of life as a reward from the tribe of 
Zayhalah ; and may a thousand branches shade his carcase from the 
liyzena of the tomb, from the howling wolf of the desert ; and let 
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the tribe of Zayhalah present him with a festival within an inclosure 
of walls ; and let thousands assemble at the rising of the sun in 
troops hastily, where the tribe holds up, under a canopy of celestial 
signs within the walls, the saddle with the names and family of the 
possessor. Then let them strike the bands with a loud noise in- 
cessantly, and pray to Gop for immunity for the tribe of Zoab, the 
inspired tribe.” Abd-el-Kader, the famous Arab chief, writes thus 
concerning the animal : “ Know, then, that it is admitted amongst 
us that Allah created the horse out of the wind, as he created man 
out ofthe mud. He said to the south wind, ‘I will that a creature 
should proceed from thee, condense thyself,’ and the wind condensed 
itself. Then came the Angel Gabriel and took a handful of this 
matter and presented to Allah, who formed of it a dark bay horse. 
Then he signed him with the sign of glory and good fortune—a 
star in the middle of the forehead.” The Arabs tell us that 
Mahomet said: “If I were.to gather together in one spot all the 
horses of the Arabs, and make them race against one another, it is 
the chestnut which would outstrip the rest.” Notwithstanding their 
prophet’s assertion, the favourite Arabian colour for a horse is white ; 
and their rules concerning its hues are these : 

1. “ Take the horse white as a silken flag, without spot, with the 
circle of his eyes black.” 

2. The black. ‘“ He must be as black as night, without moon 
and stars.” 

3. The bay. “He must be nearly black, or streaked with gold.” 

The chestnuts, the greys, and the yellow dams come next. The 
coats despised are the roan and the piebald, of which latter it is un- 
graciously remarked: “ Flee him like the pestilence, for he is own 
brother to the cow.” 

Of the affection shown by rider and horse to each other there 
are many touching stories, none more so than the following, told by 
Wood, which, one likes to think, may be true: ‘ There is still 
extant a record of an Arab horse who, with its master, was taken 
captive by an adverse tribe. During the night the man contrived to 
drag himself to the place where his favourite animal was picketed, 
and, bound as he was, to loosen its bonds. He knew full well that the 
horse would at once return to his own tribe. However, the horse, 
when free, refused to stir, and not all the whispered commands of 
his master could induce him to move. He seemed to be quite at a 
loss to discover why his master did not at once mount on his back, 
instead of lying helpless on the ground. At last the truth flashed 
on him. He stooped over his prostrate master, grasped his robe 
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between his teeth, lifted him from the ground, and dashed out of 
the hostile encampment at full speed ; nor did he slacken his speed 
until he arrived at the encampment of his own tribe. He laid his 
bound and wounded master at the door of his tent, and then sank 
lifeless to the ground.” 

In the conquests of Peru and Mexico horses were important 
factors. The Indians had never seen such creatures, and believed 
that horse and man were one gigantic animal ; and Pizarro is said to 
have owed his life to the fact that, being on one occasion hotly pur- 
sued, he had a fall from his horse, on which his pursuers retreated in 
consternation, believing that by some exercise of white magic the 
one anima! had divided itself into two. In our own land many a 
quaint superstition entwined itself around horseshoes. They brought 
good luck, and were accordingly nailed on walls and doors ; and a 
friendly wish was : ‘‘ May the horseshoe never be pulled from thy 
threshold.” At Oakham, in Rutlandshire, every passenger through 
the town had to leave a horseshoe, or a sum of money in default, at 
the Hall—a custom complied with by the Iron Duke and our own 
Queen. As John of Gaunt rode through Lancaster his horse cast 
a shoe. It was picked up and fixed in the middle of the street. 
When it wore out a new one was put, which has been renewed again 
and again—whence the place is called Horseshoe Corner. 


BARBARA CLAY FINCH. 
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AN EVENING 
IN A MOORISH CAFE. 


I ASHMI, the café-keeper, was in the best of humours. His 
house was full, and doing a brisk trade. Fattah, the negro, 
was keeping the company merry, so he brewed a fresh pot of real 
“ Meccan” in view of coming demands. The surroundings were 
grimy, and outside the rain came down in torrents ; but that was a 
decided advantage, since it drove men to take refuge indoors and 
helped to keep them there. Mesadd, the one-eyed, had finished an 
elaborate tuning of his two-stringed banjo, his gindvi—a home-made 
instrument--and was proceeding to arrive at a convenient pitch of 
voice for his song. With a strong nasal accent he commenced to 
recount the loves of Si Marzak and his fair Azeezah, how he addressed 
her in the fondest of language, and how she replied by caresses. 
When he came to the chorus they all chimed in, to their own tune 
and time for the most part, as they rocked to and fro, some clapping, 
some beating their thighs, and all applauding at the end. The 
whole of the ditty would not bear translation—for English ears, and 
the scanty portion which may be given has lost its rhythm and 
cadence by the change, for Arabic is very soft and beautiful to those 
who understand it. The time has come when Azeezah, having 
quarrelled with Si Marzak in a fit of perhaps too well founded 
jealousy, desires to “make it up again,” and thus addresses her 
beloved : 
*¢ Oh, how I have followed thy attractiveness, 

And halted between give and take ! 

Oh, how I'd from evil have protected thee 

By my advice, hadst thou but heeded it ! 


Yet to-day taste, O my master, 
Of the love that thou hast taught to me. 


‘* Oh, how I have longed for the pleasure of thy visits, 
And poured out bitter tears for thee ; 
Until at last the sad truth dawned on me 
That of thy choice thou didst put me aside ! 
Yet to-day taste, O my master, 
Of the love that thou hast taught to me, 
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‘* Thou wast sweeter than honey to me, 
But thou hast become more bitter than gall. 
Is it thus thou beginnest the world ? 
Beware lest thou make me thy foe ! 
Yet to-day taste, O my master, 
Of the love that thou hast taught to me. 


*< T have hitherto been but a name to thee, 
And thou took’st to thy bosom a snake, 
But to-day I perceive thou’st a fancy for me : 
O God, I will not be deceived ! 
Yet to-day taste, O my master, 
Of the love that thou hast taught to me. 


** Thou know’st my complaint and my only cure ; 
Why, then, wilt thou heal me not? 
Thou canst do so to-day, O my master, 
And save me from all further woe. 
Yes, to-day taste, O my master, 
Of the love that thou hast taught to me.” 


To which the hard-pressed swain replies : 


‘* Of a truth, thine eyes have bewitched me, 
For death itself is in fear of them : 
And thine eyebrows, like two logs of wood, 
Have battered me each in his turn. 
So if thou say’st die, I’ll die, 
And for God shall my sacrifice be. 


** T have neither yet died, nor abandoned hope, 
Though slumber at night I ne’er know. 
With the staff of deliverance still afar off, 
So that all the world knows of my woe. 
And if thou say’st die, I’ll die, 
But for God shall my sacrifice be.” 


While the singing had proceeded, Sdid and Drees had been 
indulging in a game of draughts, and as it ceased their voices could 
be heard in eager play. “Call thyself a Mallem (master)! There— 
thy father was bewitched by a hyena—there, and there again,” 
shouted Sdid, as he swept a first, a second, and a third of his 
opponent’s pieces from the board. But Drees was equal with him 
in another move. “So, verily, thou art my master. So let us praise 
God for thy wisdom : thou art like unto him who indeed shot the 
fox, but who killed his cow with the second shot! See, thus I teach 
thee to boast before thy betters; ha! I laugh at thee, I ride the 
donkey on thy head! I shave that beard of thine,” he ejaculated, 
while he took one piece after another from his adversary as the 
result of an incautious move. The board had the appearance of a 
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well-kicked footstool, and the “men,” called “dogs” in Barbary, 
were more like baseless chess pawns. The play was as unlike thir 
of Europeans as possible, the moves from “room ” to “ room ” were 
of lightning swiftness, and accompanied by a running fire of slang 
ejaculations, chiefly sarcastic, but, on the whole, enlivened with a 
vein of playful humour not to be Englished politely. Just as the 
bystanders would become interested in the progress of one or the other, 
a too rapid advance by either would result in an incomprehensible 
clearing of the board wholesale by his opponent’s sleeve. Yet, with- 
out a stop, the pieces would be replaced in order, and a new game 
commenced, the vanquished too proud to acknowledge that he did 
not quite see how the victor had won. 

Then Fattah, whose forte was mimicry, attracted the attention of 
the company. by a representation of a fat Wazeer at prayers. Amid 
roars of laughter he succeeded in rising to his feet with the help of 
those beside him, who had still to lend occasional support, as his 
knees threatened to give way under his apparently ponderous carcase. 
Before and behind his shirt was well stuffed with cushions, and the 
sides were not forgotten. His cheeks were puffed out to the utmost, 
and his eyes rolled superbly. At last the moment came for him to 
go on his knees, when he had to be let gently down by his attend- 
ants ; but his efforts to bow his head, now top-heavy with a couple 
of shirts for a turban, were the most ludicrous, as he fell on one 
side in his vain endeavours. The spectators roared with laughter 
till the tears were coursing down their cheeks; but that black and 
solemn face remained unmoved, and at the end of the prescribed 
motions the pseudo great man apparently fell into slumber as heavy 
as himself, and snored in a style that a prize pig might have envied. 

“ Aafuk! Aafuk/” the deafening bravos resounded, for Fattah 
had excelled himself, and was amply rewarded by the collection 
which followed. 

A tale was next called for from a jovial man of Fez, who, nothing 
loth, began at once : 

“Evening was falling, as across the plain of Haba trudged a 
weary traveller. The cold wind whistled through his tattered gar- 
ments. The path grew dim before his eyes. The stars came out 
one by one, but no star of hope shone for him. He was faint and 
hungry. His feet were sore. His head ached. He shivered. 

“« May God have pity on me!’ he muttered. 

“God heard him. A few minutes later he descried an earthly 
star—a solitary light was twinkling on the distant hillside. Thither- 
ward he turned his steps. 
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“ Hope rose within him. His step grew brisk. The way seemed 
clear. Onward he pushed. 

“ Presently he could make out the huts of a village. 

“© Thank God !’ he cried; but still he had had no supper. 

“His empty stomach clamoured. His purse was empty also. 
The fiendish dogs of the village yelped at him. He paused discom- 
fited. He called. 

‘‘ Widow Zaidah stood before her light. ‘Who's there ?’ 

“« A God-guest.’ 

“Tn God’s name, then, welcome. Silence there, curs !’ 

“ Abd el Hakk approached. ‘God bless thee, my mother, and 
repay thee a thousandfold.’ 

*‘ But Zaidah herself was poor. Her property consisted only of a 
hut and fowls. She set before him eggs—two, hard-boiled ; bread 
also. He thanked God. He ate. 

“* Yes, God will repay,’ she said. 

“ Next day Abd el Hakk passed on to Marrakesh. There, God 
blessed him. Years passed on: one, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven. Abd el Hakk was rich. Meloodi, the gossip, disliked him. 
Said he to Widow Zaidah, ‘Abd el Hakk, whom once thou 
succouredst, is rich. Thy two eggs were never yet paid for. 
Hadst thou not given them to him they would have become two 
chickens. These would each have laid hundreds. Those hun- 
dreds, when hatched, would have laid their thousands. In seven 
years ! Think to what amount Abd el Hakk is indebted to 
thee! Sue him !’ 

“Widow Zaidah listened. What is more, she acted. Abd el 
Hakk failed to appear to rebut the claim. He was worth no more. 

“«* Why is the defendant not here?’ asked the judge. 

“*¢« My lord,’ said the attorney, ‘ he is gone to sow boiled beans.’ 

*** Boiled beans !’ 

“* Boiled beans, my lord.’ 

“¢*Ts he mad?’ 

“‘* He is very wise, my lord.’ 

“Thou mockest !’ 

*** My lord, if boiled eggs can be hatched, sure builed beans can 
grow.’ 

‘** Dismissed with costs.’ 

“The tree that bends with every wind that blows will seldom 
stand upright.” 

A round of applause acknowledged the well-told tale, whereas the 
gestures of the speaker had told even more than his words. But 
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the merriment of the company only began there, for forthwith a 
Babel of tongues was occupied in the discussion of all the points of 
the case, in imagining every impossible or humorous alternative, 
and laughter resounded on every side, as the glasses were quickly 
refilled with an innocent drink. 


J. E. BUDGETT MEAKIN, 














THE DIRGE OF LOVE. 





IRED at heart, ere I could grieve, 

Late upon an autumn eve, 
I fell slumbering, it would seem, 
Deep into an autumn dream. 
Forests rose in failing light, 
Touched with sunset, dim with night ; 
Leaves that fell from branches bare 
Through the mellow autumn air ; 
Wandering streams that one by one 
Caught the last rays of the sun ; 
Darkness that could yet unfold 
Flowers and fruit of autumn gold. 
Flashed a passing gleam of light, 
Swept at once to depths of night, 
As, through darkness weirdly sailing, 
Came the sound of distant wailing. 
Strange the voice, its murmur dread 
Stirred the branches overhead ; 
From the silence far on high, 
Answering, came a moaning cry, 
Echoing, plaintive, from above : 
My heart said, The Dirge of Love. 


Rose a wood. In spectral height 
Trees were flung upon the night ; 
Tall they stood, their branches bare, 
Giant-like, thrown against the air. 
Dark were evening depths between, 
Save one distant, lingering sheen, 
Where through branches pallidly 
Shone the golden autumn sky. 
Then, as shadows’ flickering grace, 
Mute, can fill an empty space, 
Silent as a voiceless pain, 
Shadowy, came a funeral train. 
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Slow they came ; their footsteps’ tread, 
Where the fallen leaves were spread, 
Low beneath the spectres bare, 
Noiseless, stirred the trembling air. 
Voiceless, wandering, mute, and slow, 
Dark their forms as phantom woe, 
‘Though where shadowy pall was thrown 
Golden autumn flowers were strown. 
Silent all: yet, as they trod 

Printless footsteps on the sod, 

Through the branches’ depth of night, 
Shuddering breeze, or distant light, 
Thrilled around them and above 

One sad note, the Dirge of Love. 


Love lay cold! Around his head 
Many an autumn flower was spread ; 
Many a phantom near his pall 
Pressed to grace Love's funeral. 
Hope had lyre with broken strings ; 
Faith went by with folded wings ; 
Sorrow turned her face and said, 

* All unwatched this dying bed : 
Not a mourner’s hand,” she cried, 
““Smoothed Love’s pillow as he died. 
Ah, Love ! prompt in service true, 
Is none left of all he knew ? 

Ah ! from earth, where late he shone, 
Has the last remembrance gone ? 
Silent world and realms above ! 

Can none raise the Dirge of Love ?” 


Silent all. In stillness deep 

Sank the woods, as if to sleep ; 
Holding breath in bitterest pain, 
Shadowy, stood the funeral train, 
Mute—till sudden, sharp and clear, 
Stabbed with anguish, torn with fear, 
Through the stillness piercingly 
Came the human mourner’s cry, 
Sharp as if in silence dread 
Passionate strength had gathered 
(Wind that breaks upon a frost). 

“ Love! my Love !”—its voice was lost. 
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Then once more, with accent shrill 
(Wind that beats against a hill), 
Keen with sharpest edge of care, 
Rose the voice of its despair ; 
Rose—and at that anguish all, 
Shadowy train and phartom pall, 
Winds that moaned in trees above, 
Paused to hear the Dirge of Love. 


Rose the Dirge. Like shuddering fears 
Comes its voice across the years, 

Wild as if it cried to me 

With a whole world’s agony. 

* Love ! my Love!” it cried ; and shrill, 
* Ah ! Love ! Love !” went echoing still. 
“Cold and dead!” With sobs opprest, 
Sank the wail once more to rest. 

Rising then, as storms arise, 

Torn with tempest, wild with cries, 
Passionate autumn winds above, 

Wailing came the Dirge of Love. 


“Love! Love! come!” It sank in pain. 
“Love! come! seek my life again. 
Canst thou hear me call, and lie 
Unresponsive to the cry, 
Thou, who in the days of old, 
Hastenedst ere the plaint was told ? 
Ah! Love ! Love! 
Tried, forsaken, bought and sold, 
Played for counters, lost for gold, 
All the world henceforth shall be 
Cold and grey for loss of thee. 
Never more shall darkness’ sway 
Yield before the light of day ; 
Never, when the storms have passed, 
Shall the white rays break at last. 
Yet if ever star hath shone 
On the shades where thou art gone, 
Hear me from the distant shore. 
I—I need thee. Come once more ! 
Love! my Love! 
Come ! I call thee-—from the bed 
Even of death to wake the dead. 
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From the depth of night and pain 

Visit once my heart again. 

Let me, wild with glad surprise, 

Seek for heaven in thine eyes ; 

Tossed with all the world’s alarms, 

Rush for shelter to thine arms ; 

Or, in.sharpest wail for rest, 

Find my comfort on thy breast. 
Love ! come ! 

Through the darkness see— 

See ! I stretch my arms to thee. 

Proud no longer, I entreat 

But for triumph at thy feet. 

Come ! the grave shall hear my call ! 

Prone upon the ground I fall. 

Dark my heart with speechless fears, 

Blind my eyes with night and tears, 

Fallen, on the earth I lie, 

Cry to thee through misery. 

Canst thou, though the grave be deep, 

Fail to hear me when I weep? 

Didst thou ever let me feel 

Left to pain that thou couldst heal ? 

Now in my supremest pain, 

Love, come, seek my life again. 

Rise as though the morning shone . ¢ . 

Silent! . . . Is the last hope gone? 
Ah! Love! Love!” 


The wailing cry 
Surged in echoes from on high, 
Through the tumult rising thus 
Voices multitudinous— 
Lives as if by lightning cleft, 
Mother of her child bereft, 
Friendship like wind-scattered foam, 
Passionate grief, dishonoured home ; 
Each distinct in its refrain, 
Pierced with individual pain, 
Till united anguish broke 
In one tempest. I awoke. 


M. A. CURTOIS. 
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CURIOSITY CONCERNING Human INFIRMITY. 


N order to form an estimate of the potentialities of human nature, 
it is necessary that we take stock of its infirmities and its vices.. 
Not difficult is the task to those capable of undertaking it, for revela- 
tion of what is least satisfactory in our common nature is what we 
all daily furnish. It is only when our curiosity concerning others 
becomes vuigar and abject, as much of it is, or is calculated to give 
pain to the living, that it becomes wholly contemptible. Who that 
has called on a Sunday afternoon on a friend living in a quiet street 
or square, and has given a rat-tat-tat-tat, which in the calm of the 
conditions has widely resounded, has not seen half a dozen noses 
flattened agairist window-panes in order to see who was calling at 
Number 16? Such curiosity, excusable only because of the self- 
imposed limitations upon Sunday occupation of the English middle 
classes, is very human and very igneble. On the same low level I 
am disposed to rank curiosity concerning all affairs of people living 
or dead into which we have no right to inquire. “The evil that 
men do lives after them,” and it is just and inevitable that the 
irregularities of genius should teach their lesson. Villon must 
rightly go to posterity as a cut-throat, Marlowe as a roué, Rochester 
as a debauchee. The lesson, sad and humiliating as it may be, that 
brilliant capacity is no guarantee for moral excellence, is taught us 
again and again. All against which I protest is an unsavoury 
delight in detail. To the anatomist of our human system things 
have rightly a sort of scientific beauty as indications or revela- 
tions which to the private individual breed disgust or nausea. It 
is fitting that the general public should be excluded, as practically 
it is, from the dissecting-room or the abattoir. - I personally should 
feel no great admiration for the man who in the case of either 
institution wished to break through the consign. 
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PIQUANT MEMOIRS. 


HE class of memoirs which have suggested the previous reflec- 
tions is, of course, typified by the Greville Memoirs. Such 
can only be published long after the writer is dead, and when most 
of those with whom he deals have also passed away. If given to the 
world during the lifetime of the writer, the scandals would bring upon 
him a host of “hornets armed.” It is scarcely conceivable, indeed, 
that the system of duelling, which it is our special boast to have 
banished from our midst, would not stand a chance of revival. Such 
things, though dealing perhaps with more important interests, consti- 
tute the society journalism of yesterday. Incidentally they furnish 
scraps of historical information it is perhaps desirable to possess. 
The general appeal is, however, to what is poorest and least respect- 
able in our nature. They may not claim to be human documents 
even, in the sense in which that term is applied to the degrading con- 
fidences of Rousseau, the turpitudes of Jacques Casanova de Seingalt, 
or the almost more objectionable avowals of Monsieur Nicholas. If 
some of the books I mention are unknown to my readers, let them 
give thanks to God, and rest therewith content. They (my readers) 
are not presumably among those to whom the display of human 
perversity and criminality comes as scientific revelation. 


THE Latest INDISCRETION. 


] N what I proceed to say I am compelled to be even more obscure—-. 

to the majority somewhat transparently so, to use a bull—than 
I was in my previous sentences. To be otherwise, and to supply 
real names, would be to be guilty of the very actions I reprobate. 
In one of the most estimable of our magazines, against the conduct 
of which I have nothing to urge, there have recently appeared 
portions of an animated and strictly private correspondence between 
two persons of opp site sexes, both equally distinguished, The 
letters were written with no view to ultimate publication, and deal 
freely with the characters in the world around the writers. The 
correspondents are dead. Not so the persons with whom they deal. 
I read, accordingly, things calculated to bring poignant pain to 
persons still among us. For instance, I read—mentioning no names— 
that so and so, indicating a well-known Shakespearian scholar, says of a 
certain eminent actor that his Hamlet is “simply hideous.” A well- 
known writer, married to an eminent artist, is treated with some 
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saucy, though scarcely ill-natured, chaff, indicative of the supposed 
supremacy of what in proverbial wisdom is called “the yrey mare.” 
Now, the writer of these things would on no account, if alive, have 
permitted them to get into print during the lifetime of those con- 
cerned. I hold it, therefore, indiscreet and culpable on the part of 
his literary executor to have permitted theirappearance. Death pays 
all debts and removes all responsibilities from the person who has 
passed away, but not from those who have charge of his estate or his 
memory. 


THE Limits oF EpitroriaL RESPONSIBILITY, 


WILL utter one further growl on a subject which I will then 
abandon. I cannot say that, in my opinion, any period arrives 
that justifies indiscretion concerning women who have had no 
sustained or avowed relations with poets. We should all be glad to 
know the name of that “ mistress ”—the term had not then the signi- 
fication since assigned to it—of Shakespeare, concerning whom he 
says that her “eyes are raven black,” and that “ black wires grow on 
her head.” It would be, moreover, unnecessarily squeamish to 
desire reticence concerning the relations to women of Shelley or Byron 
or the theories of life advocated and practised by George Eliot and 
George Henry Lewes. As well be sensitive to the relations between 
Helen and Paris or Cleopatra and Mark Antony. Burns, however, as 
a poet sprung from humble stock, was indiscreetly and culpably 
boastful of casual favours. Take poems such as “The Lass that 
made the Bed to Me,” or “ Yestreen, I had a Pint of Wine,” and 
no very morbid sense of delicacy is requisite to feel that the state- 
ments contained in each had better never have been made, or, having 
been made, should have been left severely alone. Editors, however, 
think differently, and the editors of Burns have run down the poor 
women, light or loving, who have given Burns opportunity for his 
unchivalric boast. They tell us that Anna, whose golden head re- 
posed on the breast of the Scottish poet, was a Miss ——, the 
daughter of a certain innkeeper at —-—. I maintain that no passage 
of time vindicates such assertion, which serves no purpose. When 
a woman shares and influences the life of a great man, it is well 
we should know all about her. Whether one woman or another 
lightened, for an occasion, the solitude of Burns’s life or shared his 
Carouse is a matter that may decently be allowed to lapse into 
oblivion. 
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MEDIAVAL VIEWS ON SEXUAL RELATIONS. 


OME views entertained in medizval times concerning the rela- 
tions of the sexes appear to us to-day curiously primitive 

and simple. I have always esteemed the “ Arréts d’Amour” (Arresta 
Amorum) of Martial of Auvergne, a Procureur in Paris during the 
time of Louis XI., and a notary at the Chatelet, as one of the most 
instructive, and in a sense edifying, works of the fifteenth century. 
The book is, perhaps, to a great extent a seu desprit. It gives in a 
sort of judicial jargon, then in use in Paris, judgments on imaginary 
cases of gallantry and love. It has, however, all the spirit of the 
twelfth century, and it practically develops the teaching of a book 
of that period of singular rarity, the ‘“‘ De Arte Amatoria et Reproba- 
tione Amoris” of Andreas Capellanus. All that we-know of Andreas, 
or André, is that he obtained his name of Chapelain from being 
chaplain at the French Court, presumably that of Philip Augustus, 
His work was written for the instruction of a certain young gentle- 
man named Gautier, who, on the point of entering the world, con- 
sulted a learned and pious priest as to his conduct in life. The 
book is in two parts, the second and much shorter portion being 
in a sense the answer to the earlier. In that earlier portion our 
priest is not at the slightest trouble to enforce ordinary Christian 
views concerning chastity, or even to counsel constancy in love. 
He glorifies, on the contrary, in the crudest and strangest fashion, the 
system of yielding to your sympathies or desires, and the most 
volatile transference of affection. This curiously uncanonical work 
has not been accepted into the Church, and has never, so far as 
I know, been translated. Its teaching remains discreetly hidden 
in the original Latin, and is not likely to be dragged thence and 


commended to general study. 


TROUBADOUR ETHICS. 


HIS work depicts the views of life generally held and expressed 

in the times of Richard Coeur de Lion—in the period, that 

is, of the Troubadours—and judicially delivered in the Courts of Love. 
Raynouard and writers of his school hold, I am aware, that the 
decrees of these famous Courts were academic, fictitious, and in a 
sense jocular. They are at least held to have nothing judicial about 
them. This is so far true that the sentences delivered could only 
amount to banishing from the society of the ladies constituting the 
Courts of Love the criminal hardy enough to dispute their verdicts. 
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Later writers have taken a different view from that of Raynouard, 
and have seen more force in the decisions quoted. My own study 
of the subject has not been close and deep enough to justify me in 
siding with either of the disputants. My common sense shows me, 
however, that these decisions attest the views of morality then enter- 
tained. As such they cast a light, as I have said, upon sexual rela- 
tions in those times. What is, as I shall show, practically deducible 
from these things is, that love was veritably lord of all. Marriage, 
position, rank, were no barrier to the proclamation of love, nor, 
though access was barred, or complicated rather, by a fantastic 
etiquette and a curious metaphysical jargon of pleading, to its frui- 
tion. So prevalent and potent was the heresy that husbands dare 
not place themselves in an attitude of avowed hostility. They had— 
no easy task—to keep so far as possible their fair and -vivacious 
spouses out of danger. In case their precautions failed, and the 
undesired result was reached, nobles had in those days methods of 
vindicating their honour or avenging an affront which may be studied 
in the novelle of Matteo Bandello or even in the “ Contes Drola- 
tiques ” of Balzac. 


THE Courts OF LOVE. 


Y attention has been specially directed to this subject by the 
appearance of “‘ The Troubadours and Courts of Love” ' of 

Mr. John Frederick Rowbotham, which forms the opening volume 
of a new series of works, to be called the “ Social England Series,” 
devoted to the task of depicting the social life in this country as 
exemplified in religion, commerce, art, literature, science, agriculture, 
and the like. Mr. Rowbotham, who is best known for his scientific 
and advanced “ History of Music,” a subject kindred with that with 
which he now deals, has given a bright, readable, and fairly ample 
account of the origin of the Courts of Love, and their final extinction 
under the persecution to which the Albigenses were subject. He 
has simplified my task by supplying translations of many of the 
decisions of these quaint institutions, and the general rules laid down 
for the conduct of lovers. Many of these utterances are common- 
place and frivolous as can be—e.g. “ A person who is the prey of love 
eats little and sleeps little ;” or “ Every lover is accustomed” (? ex- 
pected) “‘to grow pale at the sight of his lady-love.” Others of 
what are termed the Laws of Love are, however, unmistakably 
significant and dangerous: “ Marriage cannot be pleaded as an 
excuse for refusing to love;” “It is not becoming to love those 
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ladies who only love with a view to marriage ;” and “ Love can deny 
nothing to love.” The last utterance is sufficiently outspoken to 
show how serious a menace to conjugal peace and felicity these 
amorous courts must have been, and how veritable playing with 
fire were the sports in which their members indulged. 


A DECISION IN A Court OF LOVE. 


NGLAND takes a prominent position in Mr. Rowbotham’s 
history, through its possession in Richard Cceur de Lion of a 
Troubadour king, who wrote sirventes, though not, so far as has yet 
been learnt, of a specially amorous kind. Queen Eleanor of England 
also presided over a Court of Love, and here is one of her judgments. 
The case is as follows: “A gentleman was deeply smitten with a 
lady who had given her affections to another. She was, however, so 
[far] favourable to him, that she promised if ever a time should 
arrive when she should be deprived of her first lover she would then 
give ear to his prayers and adopt him as the successor. A little time 
afterwards the lady and her first lover married. The gentleman 
immediately, pleading a decision of the Countess of Champagne, 
demanded the love of the newly married lady, for in that decision it 
was solemnly laid down that real love cannot exist between married 
people. The lady, however, resisted his application, declaring that 
she had not lost the love of her lover by marrying him” (p. 253). 
The decision of Queen Eleanor, after the careful deliberation of the 
Court, was as follows: “We are not inclined to controvert the 
decision of the Countess of Champagne, to the effect that true love 
cannot exist between married people. This, a solemn and deliberate 
decree of the afore-mentioned Court, ought to hold good. Accord- 
ingly, we order that the lady grant to her imploring lover the favours 
which he so earnestly entreats, and which she so faithfully has 
promised.” A mixture, such as this, of futility and extravagance is 
not specially edifying to study. All light upon human progress is, 
however, of value, and the Courts of Love of Provence paved the 
way to the extravagances of Marinism in Italy, Gongorism in Spain, 
and Euphuism in England, and to many fantastic proceedings with 
which Shakespeare and Moliére have dealt. 
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